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Potes. 
ARTHURIAN LOCALITIES: SCOTLAND. 


In the upper and north-west end of the parish of 
New Abbey and Stewartry of Kirkcudbright is a 
loch, in extent some three-quarters of a mile in 
length by three-quarters in breadth, and within 


which, at some distance from the shore, is an 
artificial island, circular, and of about 100 feet in 
diameter. It is the site of one of those curious 
Crannogs, as they are called in Ireland, and else- 
where “ lake-dwellings,” which has been reared, as 
such structures usually if not almost always are, 
on piles vertically placed and cross beams. This 
loch is called Loch Arthur, also Loch Lotus, or 
Lowtis ; and in a MS. description of the Stewartry 
of|the time of James V., preserved among the 
Sibbald MSS., Advocates’ Library, it occurs under 
the form of “ Arrturr.” The famous Guledig, or 
“Ding Bellorum,” Arthur, who flourished in the 
end of the fifth and first half of the sixth century, 
and was leader of the Christianized Britons, or 
Cymri, of Cumbria or Strath Clyde, is said to 
have fought the first of his twelve renowned 
battles against the Pagan Saxons, united with the 
Picts and Scots, at the mouth of a water called 
Glein (Hist. Britonum of Nennius). Mr. Skene, 
in the Preface to the Four Anc. Books of Wales, 
says that Arthur advanced from the south, some 





part of the English border or south thereof, into 
Scotland, or that part which lies chiefly between 
the two Roman walls “on the west,” rather than 
by the east coast, or through the enemies’ country, 
Bernicia. At this time the large district, extend- 
ing from the river Nith on the south, to Loch- 
ryan, or the Rhyns of Galloway on the west, was 
in the occupation of the Galwydel, said to be a 
Pictish colony, and hostile to the Cymri. This 
parish of New Abbey is within this district, now 
known as Galloway, although situated at its very 
eastern extremity, bordering on the estuary of the 
Nith. And here is a water, as well as an exten- 
sive tract, both called Glen, the water, after 
forming a junction with New Abbey Pow and 
various streams, embouching into the Nith imme- 
diately west of Caerlaverock Castle. Mr. Skene 
(Mr. Stuart Glennie concurring in his views), in 
attempting to identify the site of Arthur's twelve 
battles, adopts, not this water Glen, but one which 
falls into the Irome at Darvel, in Ayrshire, 2s the 
scene of the first battle, a place as far advanced 
to the north-west as to be far within the southern 
frontier, and nearly in the centre of that wide 
district lying between the walls. It is also even 
yet comparatively a wild mountainous region, 
abounding in morasses, and one unquestionably 
into which it would be dangerous to enter in the 
face of a hostile army, if backed by the inhabitants. 
Besides this the question arises—Is it probable 
that Arthur was allowed to advance thus far before 
the hostile occupants of the intervening district 
made a stand and gave him battle? In con- 
descending on the Glen water at Darvel Mr. Skene 
may not have known of the Glen water situated 
here, and so not far from the starting-point of 
Arthur’s westward advance, or of the lake called 
Loch Arthur and Loch Lotus, the artificial island 
within which, if it was occupied by Arthur, 
according to the loeal tradition, would account for 
the name now given to the loch. 

Regarding Loch Lotus, the other name of this 
loch, we hear of Arthur after his twelve battles 
(the last of which was Badon Hill, in 516 a.p.), 
and his great success thereby in subduing his 
Pagan enemies, the united Saxons, Picts and 
Scots, dividing the conquered territory, or a large 
portion of it, among three brothers—Urien, Llew, 
and Arawn; but how he did so we learn not. 
Llew, also called Lothus, received Lodoneis, or 
Lothian ; and as he is described in the Scottish 
traditions as having become King of the Picts, he 
may have had those of Galloway—the Galwydel— 
under his sway, as well as those more particularly 
who, it is allowed, at this time populated Lothian, 
and whom Arthur is said to have overthrown in 
the battle of Mynya Agned, or Edinburgh. Llew, 
or Lothus, is not very different from Lowtis and 
Lotus; and it seems not altogether improbable 
that the latter had origin in the former, the name 
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of this Pictish kinglet, whose daughter Thenau was 
the reputed mother of Saint Kentigern, and whose 
son Medraut, or Modred, rising in rebellion with 
those under him, was leader of the array against 
Arthur at the battle of Camlan, in 537, the site of 
which is supposed to be Camelon, once a Roman 
town on the Carron, in which both Arthur and he 
fell. 

As it is also proper to mention, on the south 
and south-west this parish of New Abbey is 
bounded by a short chain of high hills, the hill of 
Lowtis, below which is Loch Lowtis (alias Loch 
Lotus and Loch Arthur), being on its south-west 
end, and Criffell on the south-east, both high 
steep rocky eminences. Mr. Skene and Mr. Stuart 
4lennie have failed to notice this as an Arthurian 
locality, and hence my object in now directing 
attention to it. L. 





ULTRA-CENTENARIANISM.—No. 7.* 
Count Watpeck, 109.—NatHanret Racumonp, 107.— 
Betsy LeaTHERLUND, 111.—Expritcn, 104. 

Count Waldeck.—It will be convenient to 
separate Mr. Cuance’s communication into the 
two parts into which it naturally falls, and, in 
doing so, I will give precedence to what he desires 
to say respecting Count Waldeck and the 108 
years to which he lays claim :— 

“T copy the following from the Paris Figaro of 
the 19th March (published the 18th) :— 

‘ Avant-hier, le Comte de Waldeck, fétait, au milieu 
d'un concours d’amis, le 109° anniversaire de sa naissance, 
qui coincidait avec la date du 16 Mars. 

*M. le Comte de Waldeck n'est aucunement infirme : 
& deux heures du matin, au moment ot nous nous 
retirions, il venait de chanter un air d’opéra avec une 
vigueur étonnante pour cet Age si avancé. 

*“ Mon grand’pére a vécujusqu’é 162 ans,” nous a-t-il 
dit, “ et je suis le 21° centenaire de ma famille !” 
oA Et lon répéte que la vie humaine diminue tous les 
jours. 

“Twenty-one centenarians in a single family, and 
one of them still alive and in good health! What 
a splendid feast for Mr. Tuoms !” 

L feel as if I ought to apologize to the readers of 
“N. & Q.” for treating the pretensions to cente- 
narianism of this old gentleman as if they were 
deserving of serious consideration. The varied 
incidents of his life are so many, and apparently 
so marked, that they serve to increase our wonder 
that they should not be accompanied by one singl 
clearly-proved date ; for though it is stated that 
he was born at Prague on the 16th March, 1766, 
no evidence has been produced in support of that 
statement. But that is not all. He is said to 
have been manager of the old Porte St. Martin 
Theatre in 1793; to have been wounded at 
Austerlitz in 1805, when serving as a Captain of 
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Hussars ; to have been pensioned by L’Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in 1826 ; and to have married in 1850, 
when eighty-four years of age. In all this bushel 
of assertion there is not one grain of proof; and 
although, through the Times of the 26th February 
last, I challenged some Parisian believer in Count 
Waldeck’s presumed centenarianism to furnish 
confirmation of any one fact advanced by him, 
and reported by Galignani, not an atom of 
such confirmation has ever reached me, though 
I have received private communications throw- 
ing grave doubts as to the accuracy of the 
Count’s recollections. One gentleman, who has 
known the Count between thirty and forty years, 
sets his age down at about ninety-four or ninety- 
five. Until something confirmatory of the Count’s 
claim is produced, I shall beg to decline troubling 
myself further with the question of the real age of 
Count Waldeck. 

I feel confident that his claim to be 109 will be 
established by precisely the same evidence as that 
which proves there have been twenty-one cente- 
narians in his family, and that his venerable 
grandfather attained the slightly exceptional age 
of 162. 


Nathaniel Richmond.—The second case brought 
forward by Mr. Cuance is one far better deserving 
of attention :— 

“Tn a note of mine in ‘N. & Q.’ in June, 1862 
(34 §. i. 454), I called the attention of Sir G. C. 
Lewis to the case of a pensioner in Chelsea Hos- 
pital, whom I had seen there in 1861, and who was 
then said to be 106 years, old ; but if Sir G. C. 
Lewis did make any inquiries about him, he did 
not communicate the result to the readers of 
‘N.&Q’ I saw the death of this old man 
recorded in the newspapers two or three years 
after the date of my visit to the Hospital, and he 
was then stated to be 108 or 109 years old. Un- 
fortunately, I omitted to take a note of his name, 
but of course he must still be well remembered at 
the Hospital. It ought to be easy to make out 
whether he really attained the age claimed for 
him, and perhaps Mr. Tuoms will undertake the 
inquiry. F. CHance. 

“Sydenham Hill.” 

Nathaniel Richmond, for such is the name of 
the pensioner in question, died in Chelsea 
Hospital on the 19th of May, 1763, at the reputed 
age of 107. I looked into this case as long since 
as 1871, but was unable to come to any satisfactory 
conclusion as to the real age of the old man. The 
first piece of evidence as to his age is that fur- 
nished by him at the time of his enlistment into 
the 16th Dragoons on the 25th April, 1794, when 
he seems to have stated his age at thirty-eight, 
certainly a most exceptional age for a man to 
enlist into a dragoon regiment. If an error, it is 
most probably not one to which Richmond was a 
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party, but rather, I suspect, an error on the part 
of the clerk who wrote thirty-eight for twenty- 
eight. But there exist discrepancies in the official 
records; for while at his enlistment he is 
described as thirty-eight in 1794, which would 
make 1756 the year of his birth, he is, in another 
record, described as fifty in 1808, which would 
give 1758 as the year in which he was born. 
Nathaniel Richmond stated, on his enlistment, 
that he was born at Tamworth. In 1871, a friend 
residing there had the register examined for the 
record of his baptism, but, although it was searched 
for twenty years each way from the date of his 
supposed birth, the only entries of the Richmond 
family recorded in it are the baptisms, on 31st 
January, 1767, of William, son of Nathaniel Rich- 
mond ; June 19, 1769, of Thomas, son of Nathaniel 
and Ann Richmond ; January 12th, 1771, of John, 
and of the burial, in 1773, of Ann Richmond. My 
friend suggested that the old man was really either 
William or Thomas. 

It has since been found that, in one of the 
records of his service, Richmond is described as 
born, not at Tamworth, but at Wigginton, near 
Tamworth ; but I am informed that an application 
for information from the baptismal register of 
Wigginton has not met with any response. 

So the real age of Nathaniel Richmond remains, 
at this moment, a vexed question. 


From the many communications which I received 
on the subject of the Tring Centenarian, it is 
evident that Mr. Piggott’s confident and _ pre- 
tentious account of Betsy Leatherlund and her 
111 years, which appeared in the Times of the 
10th August, has been copied into nearly all the 
provincial journals. As the same publicity is not 
likely to be given to the contradictions to this im- 
probable story given, by a late rector of Tring, in 
the Times of the 20th, and by Mr. Loosley, of 
Berkhampstead, in that journal of the 22nd August, 
and as Mr. Piggott has not thought it necessary 
to take any notice of the points in the case to 
which I ventured to call his attention through 
the same channel, I desire to put upon record 
the fact that Betsy Leatherlund’s 111 years rest 
upon no better foundation than her own state- 
ment and the gossip of the neighbourhood. 

I am the more anxious to do this since the 
writer of an article “ On Longevity,” in the Satur- 
day Review of August 22, seems to treat the case 
of Betsy Leatherlund as one of which the facts and 
vouchers are forthcoming in due order ; and having 
done so, proceeds by an easy transition to the case 
of a man named Eldritch, aged 104, brought for- 
ward by Dr. Duncan Gibb in the Anthropological 
Journal. I desire to speak with all respect of 
Dr. Gibb’s medical comments on this case ; but I 
hope I may say, without offence, I have no confi- 
dence in his treatment of evidence. He speaks of 


the various centenarians who form the subject of 
his essay as “ undoubted examples,” and of there 
being “not a doubt of the accuracy of their ages,” 
yet in this very case he does not seem to have as- 
certained even the Christian name of Eldritch, the 
precise place of his birth (for Gloucestershire is 
rather a loose statement), nor even whether it took 
place in July or December, 1767. Science is not 
advanced by deductions based on such imperfect 
premises. Wituiam J. Troms. 

[With regard to one statement in the paragraph re- 
ferring to the Count de Waldeck’s management of the 
Porte St. Martin Theatre, it is to be observed that the 
French Opera House, which was near the Porte St. Martin, 
was closed in 1793. It had been the French Opera House 
since 1781. It was not opened as the Thédtre de la 
Porte St. Martin till 1802.] 


HALL, WYCH, AND SALT WORKS. 

The names of places in England terminating in 
wich being the site of salt works, and the prefix 
Hall under similar circumstances in Germany, 
open up an interesting inquiry as to their origin 
and relation. 

We may first inquire, whether the termination 
wich, widely scattered as it is over the country, 
and applied to many hamlets and towns which 
never had anything to do with salt, can be shown 
to have any connexion with the manufacture. I 
believe there is such a connexion, but it is in an 
indirect and rather circuitous manner. The radical 
wick, or vic, is very widely spread throughout the 
Aryan languages. We find it in Sanskrit ves'a 
(the Sanskrit s’ being the equivalent for the 
guttural in other tongues); Greek, oixos; Lat., 
vic-us; Goth., veths; Gael., fich; Cym., gwig; 
A.-S., wic; Norse, vig. The original meaning 
appears to be that of an abode or dwelling-place. 
In this application, we find wick, or wich, as a 
suffix in every part of the country ; Barwick, El- 
wick, Warwick, Adwick, Osbaldwick, Kilnwick, 
Wickham, Wickford, &c. 

When the Danish and Norwegian pirates 
ravaged the coasts of Great Britain, they ran into 
the little bays and creeks for shelter, and estab- 
lished themselves, sometimes temporarily, some- 
times permanently. These vigs, or hamlets, being 
usually in an inlet or bay, the term vig came to 
signify the bay as well as the hamlet. We have 
thus wicks, wiches and vigs all round our coast, 
Dunwich, Harwich, Sandwich, Northwich, East- 
wick, Raywick, Berwick, &c. In Scotland, Wig- 
ton, Wick, Uig Bay in Lewis, Uig Bay in the 
Isle of Skye, Kc. 

When many of these bays afterwards became 
used for the manufacture of salt from sea water, 
the term vig, wick, or wych, was naturally asso- 
ciated with the place of the production. Subse- 
quently, when brine springs were discovered 








inland, the familiar name of wych, identified with 
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the salt manufacture, was applied to them. The 
salt pans were called wych houses. In Domesday 
Book, we have references to salt works at Wich, 
Upewich, Middlewich, Norwich, Droitwich, all in 
Worcestershire. Hence, also Northwich, Middle- 
wich, Nantwich, in Cheshire. Wick, therefore, in 
a roundabout sort of way, has undoubtedly a 
philological connexion with the salt manufacture. 

When the salt works became established inland, 
a difference was found to exist between the salt 
weade from the brine springs and that from the sea 
water, the latter being coarser and stronger. From 
being made in the vics, or bays, on the coast, it 
acquired the name of “ bay salt,” a term which is 
still continued in the trade, but more applicable, 
at the present day, to the salt made from sea water 
abroad. 

Another element in the names of places con- 
nected with the salt manufacture is Hall. 

Sal and salz are the terms for salt in the Latin 
and Teutonic languages, Hals and Hall in the 
Greek and Keltic. Now, it is a fact that we find 
the words Hall and Salz strangely mixed together, 
and intersecting each other in the names of places 
in Teutonic countries. Halle, in Prussia, stands 
on the River Saala ; Hallein, in Salzburg, stands 
on the River Salza ; Reichen-hall, in Bavaria, is 
on the River Sale; Halstadt is in the Salz Kam- 
mergut. We have in England many names of 
places compounded with Hall. Halsall, in Lan- 
cashire, presents the same combination of the two 
elements just mentioned, and is situated on a 
marsh near the sea coast. At Haling, on the 
Hampshire coast, salt works still exist. We have 
alse Halstead, Halwick, Halton, and others, all 
pointing in the same direction. 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion, that in 
remote times, before the immigration of the 
Teutonic races into Germany and England, salt 
was manufactured in these localfties by the Keltic 
inhabitants, who have recorded their memorials in 
the names left behind them. The Welsh name for 
salt is hel, and for a salt pit, heledd. Hence 
Pwllhelli, the salt pools. By the Welsh, Nant- 
wich is called heledd-wen, the clear salt pits ; 
Northwich, heledd-ddu, the dark salt pits. 

The light cast upon our local nomenclature and 
the migration of races by associations of this kind 
is interesting, and worth being placed on record. 

J. A. Picron. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. £ 


FOLK-LORE. 
Devonsurre Forx-Lore.—1. A toad’s leg tied 
round the parts affected is a cure for the king’s 


evil. 2. If you have a mole on your back, you are 
sure to be murdered. 3. To cure a sty in the 


eye, rub the part three times all one way with a 
wedding ring. 4. Another cure for a sty is to 





rub the part with a tom-cat’s tail. 5. If you meet 
a flock of sheep, it is lucky to partthem. 6. If the 
son is called by the same name as the father, one 
of the two will be killed, or die suddenly. 

J. C. Croven. 

Tiverton. 

Weartuer Proenostics (5 §. i. 384.)—I often 
heard the following weather-rhymes in Cornwall 
in my boyhood o—~ 

* An out [southerly] wind and a fog 
Bring an east wind home snug.” 
“ A fog and a small moon 
Bring an easterly wind soon.” 
“ Friday and the week 
Are seldom aleek [alike].” 
Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

Superstitions oF YORKSHIRE FisHERMEN.— 
At Staithes, in Cleveland, if a fisherman happens 
to meet a female first on leaving his cottage to put 
out to sea, he will turn back again, as he firmly 
believes that all his luck would be spoiled for the 
oz. FLORENCE CLEVELAND. 

tokesley. 


TucunpeR.—Popular weather saying in Kent :— 
“Tf it sinks from the north, 

It will double its wrath. 

If it sinks from the south, 

It will open its mouth. 

If it sinks from the west, 

It is never at rest. 

If it sinks from the east, 

It will leave us in peace.” 

HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 


Cure ror Consumprion.—The subjoined cut- 
ting from the Western Mail newspaper of the 
25th June, 1874, deserves perpetual preservation 
in “N. & Q’:— 

“ Cure ror Consumption.—An American paper states 
that a family at Lewiston, Maine, having lost several of 
its members by consumption, recently had the body of 
the last one who died disinterred and reburied face 
downwards. This was in accordance with a belief that 
to stop the ravages of the disease in the family it is only 
necessary to bury the last victim face downwards.” 

R. & M. 





CREMATION AS A Mops or INTERMENT, AND 
Retatep Supsects.—A considerable number of 
writers have discussed, from historical and anti- 
quarian points of view, the whole subject of 
sepulture, burial rites, and funerals. Besides en- 
cyclopedias, travels in India, Egypt, Rome, &e., 
and books on manners and customs generally, see 
among the older authorities— 

Bosio, De Roma Sotteranea (also in Aringhi’s Roma 
Sotteranea) ; Gutherius, De Jure Manium, in Grevius, 
vols. v. and xii. ; Kirchmannus, De Funere Romanorum ; 
Laurentius, De Funeribus Antiquorum, etc., in Gronovins, 
vol. xi.; Meursius, De Funere, in Gronovius, vol. xii.; 
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and same in Meursius, Opera ; Montfaucon, Les Funé- 
railles des Grecs, des Romains, des Nations Barbares, 
in his works, vol. v.; and Supplement, also vol. v.; 
Muret, Cérémonies Funébres de toutes les Nations ; and 
same, translated by Lorain; Nicolai, De Sepulcris He- 
breorum ; Panvenius, De Ritu Sepeliendi apud Veteres 
Christianos ; Pomey, Libitina, seu de Funeribus apud 
Romanos, &c.; Porcacchi, Funerali Antichi, of which 
there is a French translation ; Quenstedt, De Sepultura 
Veterum, in Gronovius, vol. xi.; Spelman, Canons con- 
cerning Burial, or De Sepultura, in his Works; Spon- 
danus, Cemeteria Sacra. 

A more modern discussion of the sepulture 
question arose in France, chiefly during and after 
the French Revolution, with reference principally 
to the same evils which occasioned the English 
Parliamentary investigations and consequent enact- 
ments on the subject half a century later, viz., the 
evils of interment in or under church edifices and 
in the midst of towns. The authority most cited 
in this discussion was the Italian Piattoli, who 
investigated the subject by request of the Govern- 
ment of Tuscany, and whose work was mostly 
transferred (with acknowledgment) by the French 
physician, Vicq d’Azyr, into his own publication 
on the subject, entitled Essai sur les Lieux et les 
Dangers des Sépultures, in vol. vi. of the CEuvres 
de Vicq d’Azyr. Other authorities for this stage 
of the discussion are, Cambry, Rapports sur les 
Sépultures; Girard, Des Tombeaux, ou de ? Influence 
des Institutions Fundbres sur les Meurs; Maret, 
Mémoire sur ? Usage d’ Enterrer les Morts dans les 
Eglises, &c. ; other works by Navier, a physician 
of Chalons (1775), Haguenot, a professor at Mont- 
pellier, &c. 

The material of Piattoli as used by Vieq d’Azyr 
was used again by Dr. Allen, of New York, in a 
pamphlet published by him in that city in 1822, 
and more fully by Dr. Pascalis, of New York, in 
another pamphlet which appeared in 1823. Both 
these refer, among other authorities, to a report in 
the document of the New York City Board of 
Health of 1806, made by Dr. Miller, Mr. John 
Pintard, and Mr. Van Zandt, on interment in 
cities. These ‘New York publications were with 
teference, more particularly, to cholera or yellow- 
fever epidemics. 

The English discussion of the question of intra- 
mural or extra-mural interment is presented pretty 
fully in the evidence before a Parliamentary com- 
mission and in the subsequent reports,—one by 
Edwin Chadwick in 1843, and another by Lords 
Carlisle and Ashley, and Mr. Chadwick and 
Dr. Southwood Smith. 

In the more ancient authorities above quoted 
the “Cremation ” (or burning) of the dead is dis- 
cussed mainly in an historical manner, as one of 
several methods of disposing of the remains. The 
French, American, and English discussions next 
referred to only dealt with it incidentally or by 
implication ; what they sought, and have obtained, 
was the use of rural cemeteries instead of city or 





“ intra-mural” burials. The renewal of the general 
question of disposing of the dead, which is at 
present in progress, is specifically directed to the 
“Cremation” of the remains. For this particular 
view, see Grimm, “ Ueber das Verbrennen der 
Leichen,” in the Transactions of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, 1849 ; Jamieson, “ Origin of 
Cremation,” in Transactions of Royal Society of 
Edinburgh for 1818 ; “ The Merits of Cremation,” 
a paper by P. Frazer, jun., in the Penn Monthly 
of June, 1874, reprinted separately. 

The following, on points connected with inter- 
ment, may also be consulted: Rossi, Roma Sot- 
teranea, Rome, 1864, &c., a translation and com- 
pilation from Rossi by Northcott and Brownlow, 
London, 1869 ; “ Burial of the Dead,” an essay by 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow, in his Modern Inquiries ; 
Feydeau, “Cercueils et Inhumations au Moyen- 
Age,” in Annales Archéologiques, vols. 14, 15, for 
1854-5; Ranch, Intra-Mural Interments, pamphlet, 
Chicago, 1866. C. W. Surron. 


Corpses Entrompep 1n Watts.—I lately met 
with somewhere, it may have been in “N. & Q.,” 
a notice of a corpse found embedded in the wall 
of a church under restoration. The circumstance 
seemed to have created much surprise, and to be 
regarded as one of rare occurrence. This may be 
the case, and yet there is strong ground for the 
belief that it is a custom that has prevailed from 
very early times. Though tolerably well acquainted 
with the works of Bede, it was not till the other 
day that I read his history of the Abbots of Wear- 
mouth and Jartow, in which, at chap. xv., I came 
upon the following passage :— 

“ Utraque in una theca sed medio pariete divisa reclu- 
dens, intus in eadem ecclesia juxta corpus beati patris 
Benedicti composuit.” 

The bodies were those of Easterwin and Sigfrid, 
Abbots of Wearmouth and Jarrow, the dates of 
whose deaths being respectively a.p. 686 and a.D. 
689. Hence the custom can be traced back, ap- 
parently, close upon twelve centuries, and probably 
farther still. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Sun-p1aL Inscriptions.—It should be made a 
note of that the inscription on the sun-dial at All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, is taken from Martial, 
B. v., ep. 20, the connexion in which the words 
occur being— 

—“ bonosque 
Soles effugere atque abire sentit ; 
Qui nobis pereunt, et imputantur.” 
W. F. &. 
Eton. 


“TuREEN.”—This word is an instance of the 
innovations so often produced by carelessness or 
caprice. In every dictionary to which I have 
access it is spelled terrine, as being usually made 
of earthenware. G. F 2. 
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“ Dipntuone,” “Opntnatta,” “ Napatna.”— 
In these and similar words, English people pro- 
nounce phas p. The Greeks, who had better ears, 
purposely made it @ to match the @. Walker, a 
very incompetent judge, defends the English 
practice. ye 


ArFipAvit EvIDENCE :— 

“The question of an entirely reformed system of juris- 
prudence is prominently before the public at this 
moment. At present the rules under which the system 
is to be worked have not been seen. All who take an 
interest in the administration of justice will remember 
the strong comments called forth from Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill on the occasion of the first Tichborne 
trial by the way in which evidence was given by affidavit 
in the Court of Chancery. The Epping Forest case now 
being heard before an eminent judge of that court—the 
Master of the Rolls—is provoking similar comments 
upon the affidavits put in by the Lords of Manors. On 

uesday, for instance, during the cross-examination of 
the defendant's witnesses, he expressed himself thus :— 
‘ Bad as our system of affidavit is, it does not generally 
break down like this’; and again, ‘up to the present 
moment, we have not got a witness who knows what he 
has sworn to in his affidavit.’ It is to be hoped, in the 
interest of truth, that affidavit evidence will be put an 
end to in contested causes, so that every facility may 
be given for the cross-examination of deponents, not by 
favour of the presiding judge, but as the right of the 
suitor. It is encouraging to find the Master of the Rolls 
speaking plainly upon the subject, for the Equity Judges 
do not often look with disfavour upon a system in which 
they have been reared, and which saves them trouble.” — 
Flobe, July 16, 1874. 

The complaint is not new :— 

“A defendant in Chancery having heard his answer 
read, said, There were some things in it not true; however, 
since it was engrossed, he would swear it as it was, 
rather than give the clerk any trouble to alter it.”— 
P. 23, Mr. Asgill’s Defence upon his Expulsion from the 
House of Commons, London, 1712, 8vo., pp. 88. 

Aw Inver TEMPLAR. 

Oxford Circuit. 


Beer anp WINE, AND Beer anp Ciper. —I 
recently met at table a native of Prussia, who, 
having taken a glass of beer, paused on being 
asked to take wine, and then, repeating the lines— 

“ Bier auf Wien, 
Das las sein ; 
Wein auf Bier, 
Das rath’ ich Dir,” 
said, “I will take some, if you please.” 

The Prussian maxim reminded me of the fol- 
lowing similar one frequently heard in Devonshire 
and Cornwall :— 

“ Cider on beer is very good cheer, 
But beer upon cider ’s a rider.” 
3y a “rider” is meant that it does not mix with 
the previous beverage, and thus produces un- 
pleasantness, Wm. PENGELLY. 
Torquay. 


Wooron Reaisters, Co. Beps.—The following 
curious notice of Holland, which I extracted from 





the above registers whilst searching for entries of 
the Bedell family, may be thought worthy of a 
nook in “N. & Q.” The writer of it is of course 
unknown :— 
“In Holland y* Earth is better y" the air, 

Profit more in request y" Honour: 

Where y"™ more sense y" Wit, 

more good nature y" goed Humour 

more wealth y" pleasure ; where a man would chuse 

rather to travel y" to live: May find more things 

to observe y" desire and more persons to esteem y" 

love.” 

I think it was written between the years 1675 
and 1705. D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Sir Wituiam Tempie.—A phrase made current 
in our day by Mr. Matthew Arnold is to be met 
with in Sir William Temple’s essay, entitled Of 
Poetry, where he says— 

“ Homer had more Fire and Rapture, 
Virgil more Light and Sweetness.” 
The fine conclusion of the same essay is echoed in 
Shelley’s Stanzas Written in Dejection near Naples. 
Compare the two :— 

*«When all is done, Human Life is, at the greatest and 
the best, but like a froward child, that must be play'd 
with and Humour’d a little, to keep it quiet, till it falls 
asleep, and then the Care is over.” 

“T could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me.” 
J. W. W. 


Beate: Baituie: Bariot: Bamievi.—One 
fact may establish a theory. The fact is, that in 
Scotland my name was changed from “ Baillie” 
to “Beale.” The theory is, that Beale, Baillie, 
Baliol, Bailleul, are derived from Baal. The Sun 
is Baal, great celestial ruler ; hence Bailli, Bailiff, 
Balivus, little terrestrial ruler ; Bailleul, Balliol, 
the baillidom, territory ruled, town, place, circuit 
of power, or seat of government, whence Le 
Bailli de Bailleul, De Bailleul, De Baliol, Baliol, 
Baillie, Beale, Beal, the literal transformation of 
Baal, the prototype. Possibly final e made Beale 
at one time dissyllabic, as if Baily, the abbrevia- 
tion of Bailiff; but Beal became monosyllabic, as 
if Beel in England, and Bail in Scotland. Ex- 
cerpts recently taken from the Haddington Re- 
gisters in Edinburgh, and now before me, illustrate 
my fact and partly confirm my theory. Thus :— 
1621, Balzie ; 1623, Bailze ; 1624, Baillie ; 1626, 
Bailzie; 1642, Baille; 1644, Baillze; 1685, 
Bailie; 1687, Bailive; 1687, Bailyne; 1723, 
Baill ; 1728, Baile; 1794, Beale; 1811, Beal ; 
and intermediate orthography, exceedingly ca- 
pricious, exemplify the transformation. My con- 
clusion is, that, whether as Le Bailli, Ye Baillie, 
The Bailiff, De Bailleul, De Baliol, Baliol, Baillie, 
the surname Beale implied, ab initio, superiority, 
power, and dignity. J. BEALE. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





UNAUTHORIZED ARMS. 

Recent correspondence in “N. & Q.” insisting 
on the illegality of persons using arms by “ im- 
memorial custom” only, is ‘very annoying and 
perplexing to many who, like my family, have long 
used arms which have never been granted by a 
Heralds’ College, and whose honour has been, and 
is, I trust, above suspicion. 

As a continuous subscriber and an occasional 
contributor to “ N. & Q.” ab initio, perhaps I may 
be permitted, by the indulgence and courtesy of 
the editor, to tell the little I know about the 
Dixons’ “ fleur-de-lys and chief ermine,” and to 
ask advice thereon. 

In 1448, Nicholas Dixon, Rector of Cheshunt, 
dying, his arms, as above, were sculptured on a 
commemorative brass, still to be seen on the 
chancel floor, though hardly discernible from age 
and neglect. This is the first record of the arms 
in question. 

A little later than Nicholas, and probably his 
nephew, lived John Dixon, of Furness Abbey, 
Lancashire, who, by Anne Roos, of Witherslack, 
Westmoreland, his wife, had, with two sons, 
William and Miles, a daughter, Margaret, wife of 
William Sandys, of Hawkshead Hall, mother of 
(with other children) Edwyn, Archbishop of York, 
and ancestress of the “Barons Sandys of Om- 
bersley,” and “of the Vine.” West, in his Anti- 
quities of Furness, ed. 1805, p. 334, says :— 

“Till of late, in the north window” (Hawkshead 
Church), “‘there were painted in glass, quarterly (as I 
was informed by an ancient person), the Sandys’ and 
Dixons’ arms ;+ and on a label, ‘ William married Mar- 
garet.’ On a note at foot, ‘+ Margaret Dixon’s arms are 
“gules, a fleur-de-lis, with a chief erm.” ’ 

In 1816, Dr. Whitaker, in his History of Leeds, 
gave to the “ Dixons of Heaton-Royds,” Xc., arms 
as above ; no doubt because the first Dixon in 
the pedigree was a grandson (though not so stated) 
of John and Anne, ut supra. 

In 1617, Robert Dixon, of Dublin, son of Richard 
Dixon, Bishop of Cork and Cloyne, 1570, by Mar- 
garet Palmer, his wife, and grandson of William, 
the eldest son of John and Anne Dixon, ut supra, 
was chirographer and clerk of the Crown and Peace 
for Drogheda and the cos. Wicklow and Louth. 
In the year just named, his wife Maude, née Bee, 
died, and he impaled her arms with “ sable, &c.,” 
in her funeral certificate in Ulster’s office. This is 
the first record of the differenced arms of the 
Kildare Dixons, but the differencing was probably 
the Bishop’s, to distinguish his progeny from the 
Heaton-Royds Dixons. 


above differenced arms to sir Robert Dixon, Knt. 
(grandson of Robert of Dublin), with the motto 
“ auxilium meum ab alto.” 

In 1711, died Thomas Dixon, of Little Wood- 
house, Leeds ; and on his tomb in the choir of 
St. John’s Church (of which his late son, Bright, 
had been incumbent), his arms are recorded by 
Thoresby as “ sable, a flower-de-lis or, and a chief 
ermine.” 

Having said my little “say,” will some com- 
petent authority kindly tell me how to escape im- 
palement on the horns of a dilemma? Am I to 
continue to perpetuate my lily, which some 
Scottish ancestor very probably won on a French 
battle-field, under a kinsman (Keith or Douglas), 
in the fifteenth century, or, am I to discontinue 
its use until I grow rich enough to pay 801, 
more or less, for the distinguished honour of being 
permitted to bear it by leave from the Heralds’ 
College? “TI pause for a reply.” 


R. W. Drxoy. 


‘ 


Seaton Carew, West Hartlepool. 


OsporNnE Famity.—The Osbornes of the county 
of Waterford have been an influential family there 
since the reign of James I. Richard Osborne, of 
Knockmoane, finished building the house of Ballin- 
taylor in 1619, and was created a baronet in 1629. 
The representation of the family passed thrice to 
heirs general, Lord Harberton and Mr. Ussher of 
Cappagh being heirs of the third baronet, as I am 
of the fifth, and Mrs. Bernal Osborne of the ninth: 
but the male line still exists, the present being the 
eleventh baronet. 

The origin of this family has long puzzled Irish 
genealogists ; but on looking over some of the 
curious papers belonging to Sir George Osborn at 
Chicksands Priory, I found a letter from his kins- 
man John Osborn of Stackallen, made Prime 
Sergeant-at-Law in Ireland by Charles II., where 
he says : 

“There is a rich numerous family in the county of 
Waterford in Munster, of which Sir Richard Osborne, 
whose father was a baronet, is chief. But they came 
hither, as I have heard, with Sir J. Davis, Attorney 
General to King James in Ireland, and were of the west 
country in England, in which parts there are several of 
ye name, who give for their arms, as did also those of 
Northamptonshire, quarterly ermine and azure a cross 
engrailed or.” 

These arms were used by the Waterford family 
at that time, but they now use an unusual coat 
ascribed to Osborne, sheriff of Dublin, who died 
in 1624, father-in-law of the well-known Sir 
George Sexton, secretary to the Lord Deputy. 

Sir John Davis was of Wiltshire, and his mother 
is stated to have been a Benett of Pythouse. I 
shall feel very grateful to any correspondent who 
van add to the information given in this old letter. 

Gort. 





In 1636, Thomas Preston, Ulster, confirmed the 


Olinda, East Cowes. 
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Intish Butus.— Miss Edgeworth and her 
father, Richard Lovell Edgeworth, wrote a book 
on this subject, and Sydney Smith a review on it. 
Is there any other work devoted to the same 
topic, or to the subject of bulls in general? Also, 
is there any work containing a large collection 
of bulls, ancient and modern, in literature or 
tradition,—from that early bull in Hierocles of 
the matron, her son being nearly drowned in bath- 
ing, who threatened him with the severest chastise- 
ment if he ventured into the water again before 
he had learnt to swim, down to the advertiser of a 
washing-machine, in these words, “ Every man his 
own washerwoman ” ? C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Surrotk Cuarrters.—In several Suffolk charters 
of the fourteenth century, recently inspected, I 
have met with the surname “le Deneys,” ¢.g., Roger 
le Deneys. The same surname also occurs in the 
Hundred Rolls. What does it mean? Is it another 
way of spelling le Danois=the Dane ? 

Ss. D. G. 

ErigRaAM.— 

“Who steals a goose from off a common 
Is counted for a rogue or worse ; 
What should be thought of man or woman 
That steals the common from the goose ?’ 
Can any of your readers give the correct version of 
an epigram directed against the enclosers of 
commons, which runs something as above ? 


J. W. A. 


“Op Lonpon Fortiricatrons.—‘ Fac simile’ of a set 
of Drawings, shewing the fortifications round London, as 
directed by the Parliament in 1643. 20 plates—onea 
View of London, 40 inches by 8 inches, shewing the old 
walls and gates.” 

I have cut the above from a recent second-hand 
bookseller’s catalogue. I am anxious to know 
where the original drawings from which these fac- 
similes have been executed may be seen. 

Cornus. 


ALEXANDER, Lorp Pornam.—I have been told 
that Colonel Alexander Popham, afterwards one of 
Cromwell’s Lords, received some medals from the 
Parliament for his services in the Commonwealth’s 
cause. If so, where are they now? Any particulars 
would be very acceptable for my Numismata 
Cromwelliana ; or, the Medallic History of Oliver 
Cromwell. Henry W. Henrrey. 

5, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


Leorric’s Missau.—Is there any reprint of 
this Missal, the MS. of which is, I believe, in the 
Bodleian Library ? H. A. W. 


Name or A Port Wantep.—Who is the poet 
referred to by Marvell in the following aside ?— 
“ A poet indeed, by a dash of his pen, having once 
been the cause of a war against Poland, but,” &e. 

A. B. Grosarr. 





Portrait or THomas Parmre.—In The Life of 
Thomas Paine (political writer), written by his 
friend Clio Rickman, published 1819, the writer 
in his Preface says :— 

“ The engraving of Mr. Paine by Sharp, prefixt to this 
work is the only true likeness of him; it is from his 
portrait by Romney, and is perhaps the greatest likeness 
ever taken by any painter: to that eminent artist I in- 
troduced him in 1792, and it was by my earnest persuasion 
that he sat to him.” 

Can you say what has become of Romney’s 
pointing t E, TRUELOVE. 
256, High Holborn, 


Heratpic.—Upon an old house in Suffolk 
there was a shield bearing on a chevron, between 
three bears’ heads couped and muzzled, three birds 
rising, with the date 1659. To what family did 
this coat belong? C. J. P. 


“Tue Witp Irisuman.”—Who first gave the 
limited mail train from London to Holyhead this 
name / 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


NaaMAN, THE Lerer.—* Tradition says that 
Naaman the Syrian was the man who ‘ drew a bow 
at a venture and smote the King of Israel.’” I 
came across this note in an old MS. of mine to- 
day. Where did I get this information from, or 
rather, from what source did my informer cite ? 

> 


A GRAND-DAUGHTER OF Epwarp III.—I should 
be greatly obliged to HERMENTRUDE, or any of 
your correspondents who could tell me the name 
of the eldest daughter of Isabella, daughter of our 
Edward III., and Ingelram de Coucy. In Mrs, 
Green’s Princesses of England, she is called Mary, 
and stated to have been married to a Duke of Bar. 
But in a genealogical chart I myself made out some 
years ago her name is inserted as Barbara, and she 
is represented to have married a Count Cilly, and 
by him to have been the mother of the wife of the 
Emperor Sigismund. I think Miss Strickland was 
my authority. A. 8. 


Portraits or Gustavus ADOLPHUS AND HIS 
Orricers.—These portraits are still preserved in 
the Castle of Skug Kléster, Sweden. Is the name 
of the artist who painted them known? Sir 
Edward Creasy, in his Heroes of the Seventeenth 
Century, mentions that he failed to procure photo- 
graphs of them. Cc. 8. K 

Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 


wn 


Masor Weir, THE Epinsurecn MacIciay.— 
It is stated in Sir Walter Scott’s Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border, ed. 1861, ii., 294, that, in the year 
1803, that is, 130 years after his execution for 
sorcery, no one had been found to inhabit the 
house of Major Weir, the Edinburgh Magician. 
This house stands, or stood, I believe, very near 
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the Castle. I am anxious to know whether it is 
yet in existence, and, if so, whether it is still un- 
inhabited ? Cornvp. 


“Tue Twa Corsigs,” or “THe THREE Ravens.” 
—A ballad under these titles was printed by Sir 
Walter Scott in the Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, edit., 1861, ii. 357-360. The Scottish 
version, “The Twa Corbies,” was taken down 
from tradition. The English version, “The Three 
Ravens,” is from Ravenscroft’s Melismata, as 
printed by Joseph Ritson in his Ancient Songs, 
1792, p. 155. I shall be much obliged to any one 
who will direct my attention to other versions of 
this old ballad, either in print or manuscript. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


VisaGE: Visaker.—In what counties were 
these families seated? Arms, gu. a salmon in 
fesse ar.; gu. a dolphin in fesse ar. Beside the 
localities of the above families, the different varia- 
tions and forms (“aliases”) under which their 
names ape ar are requested. XTX. 

Philadelphia, P.O., Pennsylvania. 








Replies. 


NAMES OF THE COMBATANTS AT PERTH 
IN 1396. 

. 364, 469; ii. 69.) 

I am sorry that ‘Dr. MAacPHERSON does not con- 


(i 5th S 


sider my criticisms (i. 469) on his note (i. 364) as 
affecting materially the points on which he wished 
to insist, because unless we can come to some 


agreement on these criticisms, or at all events have 
some understanding as to the points on which Dr. 
Macruerson does wish to insist, I cannot see that 
we are ever likely to agree in the main. His reply 
to them, viz., that “the older writers seem to have 
used the terms parentela, clan, kin, and family 
indifferently,” is not only not a reply to them at 
all, but is actually a sign that he is to some extent 
a convert to my view. Thus, on p. 365, he speaks 
of parentele as “ closely allied races” and “ allied 
septs”; oh p. 469 I suggest that alliance by blood 
is not really indicated by the word parentele; and 
now Dr. MAcPHERSON seems to coincide with me 
by saying that the word parentela was used in- 
differently with clan, kin, and family. Now, in 
speaking of two clans in the abstract, we should 
by no means necessarily suppose them to be allied, 
either by blood or otherwise ; and therefore, if 
parentela and clan were used indifferently, there is 
no reason why we should suppose the plural of 
parentela any more than that of clan to indicate 
alliance. I presume, therefore, that Dr. Mac- 
PHERSON gives up his idea that the combatant 
clans were “ closely allied ” in any way. 

With regard to our being “almost agreed” 








as 


can only say that we appear to be fully agreed as 
far as this—that the names given by the two con- 
temporary chroniclers are Clan Quhewil and Clan 
Ha or Kay. But here our agreement ends ; and 
if Dr. Macruerson will re-peruse my reply on 
page 469, especially under head 5, he will see that 
there is not the smallest sign of our agreeing that 
Clan Ha was Clan Shaw. I repeat (1) that if one 
of the clans had been called Clan Sha (Gael. Seth), 
its name could not possibly have been sounded as 
Ha ; and (2) that the Clan Shaw had no existence 
until after the fight at Perth, and were not even 
known generally by the name until the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. 

Before proceeding to examine the portion of 
Dr. Macpuerson’s reply which has any bearing 
on my criticisms on p. 469, viz., on the connexion 
which he assumes to have existed between the 
battles at Gaskclune and Perth, I must renew my 
protest against the title of either Major, Boece, or 
Buchanan to be regarded as in the smallest degree 
authoritative or trustworthy in themselves on any 
point connected with the fight at Perth. Not one 
of them wrote until more than a century after the 
event, and all obtained their information from 
either Wyntoun or Bowar. Even Bowar, the con- 
tinuator of Fordun (whose work, I may state for 
Dr. Macrnerson’s information, was printed at 
Oxford in 1722, and at Edinburgh in 1759), did 
not write till about half a century after the battle, 
and he probably owed most of his information to 
Wyntoun, who alone, being a grown man in 1396, 
is entitled to any real regard as an authority in 
this matter. 

That the chroniclers should mention the Perth 
fight immediately after the fight at Gaskclune (in 
the Raid of Angus), Dr. Macrnerson admits to 
be only natural, because the one event followed 
closely after the other. But, he points out, 
Wyntoun refers te the disaster at Gaskclune at the 
close of his account of the Perth combat, saying 
that, although nearly all the Highlanders at Perth 
were killed, there were more of his own compatriots, 
the Lowlanders, killed— 

“In that day’s work that was done 

As ye before heard at Gaskclune.” 
“ This reference of Wyntoun’s,” Dr. MacrHErson 
says, “ would be quite objectless if the two fights 
did not stand in some relation to each other,”—a 
conclusion which to me seems very far-fetched, i 
not somewhat absurd. For what are the facts of 
the case? Wyntoun is writing of two occurrences 
which happened within a few years of each other, 
both concerning the Highl: anders. In the first, the 
Highlanders had killed many of the Lowlanders ; 
in the second, they killed a few of themselves ; 
and Wyntoun me rely writes as if regretting that 
their slaughter among themselves hi ad not been as 
great as ‘that which he h: 1s, a few lines before, 





to the names of the parties at the North Inch, I 





described them as having made among the Low- 
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landers, Just in the same way, an English writer 
df the sixteenth century might have expressed 
regret that the loss of the Scots at Flodden was 
not so great as that of the English at Bannockburn. 

Coming new to Dr. Macrnerson’s quotation 
from Bowar, whose work in the Bodleian that 
gentleman says has not been printed, unless very 
recently, I regret that I am not at present able to 
consult that work ; but I shall make a point of 
doing so at an early period, and of stating the 
result. As I was ignorant of its existence until 
Dr. Macruerson mentioned it, I am, of course, 
imable at present to judge as to the amount of 
authority due to it, as either an original by Bowar 
himself, or a transcription by some later hand. I 
therefore withhold any remarks upon it for the 
present. There are two Harleian MSS. of Fordun 
and Bowar, both differing somewhat from the 
original, and both the work of a Magnus Mac- 
kulloch, the earlier bearing the date 1483. Alto- 
gether, there are some seven or eight MSS. of 
Bowar; and it seems somewhat strange that the 
lengthy passage referred to by Dr. Macrpnerson 
as connecting the Perth fight with the Raid of 
Angus should have been overlooked by both 
Hearne and Goodall in their editions of 1722 and 
1759 respectively. 

The next authority (?) given by Dk. MacpyERson 
is Buchanan, in 1582—nearly two centuries after 
the event. Without waiting to ask how Dr. Mac- 
PHERSON knows that this historian “had before 
him all the accounts of previous authors” when he 
wrote his own account, I would suggest that if he 
had all these accounts he is less to be depended 
upon than ever, for it will be evident to any one 
who may read his account with those of his prede- 
cessors that he has departed far from their sim- 
plicity, and has stated things which are not to be 
found in their writings at all.* Compared with 
the account of Wyntoun, or even with that of 
Bowar, Buchanan’s beautifully written and almost 
‘flowery ” account reads like what we should ex- 
pect from the writer of an historical novel. In the 
same way, as in the earlier chapters of his history, 
he has put vitality into the dry bones of the fabu- 
lous Scots kings, so in his account of the doings of 
1391-6 he has strung toge ther the events, detached 
and bare as they were related by the chroniclers, 
and has made of them a connected and interesting 
story, the only fault of which is that few of its details 
are correct. But, as I have pointed out, he did 
not write till nearly two hundred years after the 
event which he describes, and he can no more be 
regarded as an authority for what took place than 

* The first edition of Buchanan’s history—Rerum 
Scoticarum Historia—was printed in folio at Edinburgh 
in 1582. The events of 1391-6 will be found at folio 103 
of the work, which is in the British Museum. A trans. 
lation, as nearly as possible literal (also in the British 
Museum), was printed at London in 1690 (pp. 323-5). 





can Tytler, or Scott, or any author of the present 
day. 

I can scarcely imagine that Dr. Macrpyerson 
would be prepared to follow Buchanan in stating 
that the combatants at Perth numbered three 
hundred on each side. 

In the last sentence of his communication Dr. 
MacpnHerson speaks of the “ascertained names 
and geographical position of certainly one portion 
of the combatants,” 7. e., Sheach and Clan Quhewil ; 
but as regards the geographical position of these he 
is only able to say that “it is nearly certain that 
they must have lived in the heights of Angus and 


of Aberdeen,” principally because in the Act of 


1392 their names occur among certain Perthshire 
and Deeside names. (Dr. MAcPHERSON will see, 
however, if he will glance again at the Act, that 
the Perthshire names he quotes occur among the 
leaders, while Sheach and Clan Quhewil come 
among their followers—alios suos adherentes, &c.). 
No doubt, among the forces with which Duncan 
Stewart descended on the fertile districts of Angus 
and the Mearns were to be found many of the High- 
landers belonging to the parts mentioned by Dr. 
MACPHERSON ; perhaps even these composed the 
bulk of the marauding host ; but at the same time 
there were others from more distant parts, such as 
David de Rose, or Ross, from beyond Inverness, 
Stewarts from Athole, and Mathiesons and Ruryson 
(Mac Ruari) “cum suis adherentibus,” who, if not 
from Ross and Argyle, might have been from any- 
where, and simply sons of a Matthew or a Rory. 
We know that Duncan Stewart succeeded to the 
influence of his father, the Wolf of Badenoch, 
among the Highlanders, as well as to his destruc- 
tive propensities ; and, while it is scarcely likely 
that he would appear alone among the tribes of the 
eastern Grampians bordering on the Lowlands, 
and make up an army to harry the Lowlands solely 
from among them, it is in the highest degree likely 
that he would be accompanied by some following 
from the central Highlands, especially from Bade- 
noch, where his and his father’s influence was 
greatest. Sheach and Clan Quhewil, as I propose 
at a future time to show, were of the Clan Chattan, 
who, for some time before 1391, had a consider- 
able footing in Badenoch ; and they had no more 
connexion, necessarily, with the heights of Angus 
and Aberdeen than had the Rosses, Stewarts, or 
Mathiesons named with them in the Act. 

When Dr. Macpuerson says that it is of no great 
importance, in a: general sense, to know to which 
Clan Sha the Little belonged, does he not lose sight 
of the fact that this is precisely one of the main 
points at issue? And when he says that there 
were Shas, sons of Farquhar, in Brae Angus or 
Brae Mar, at-the period in question, does be not 
forget to give his grounds for the statement? As 
he speaks of Shas in the plural, I presume he can 
prove the existence of more than one ; but it seems 
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rather strange that the sons of a person named 
Farquhar should be known as Shas. I am willing 
to admit that a Farquhar Mackintosh may have 
plundered lands on Deeside in 1382,—the Mackin- 
toshes of those days were no better than their 
neighbours, and plundered more places than one. 
And now to conclude, I observe that Dr. Mac- 
PHERSON continues to speak of the fight as on the 
Inches at Perth. This is perhaps to be regretted, 
because many readers have no doubt very properly 
a respect for matters of detail, and sometimes carry 
this respect so far as to judge of a writer’s whole 
work or views by his regard or disregard of detail. 
Dr. Macrnerson’s last communication was, how- 
ever, probably written currente calamo, which may 
account for his continuing to speak of the Inches, 
as well as of the Act of 1391 instead of 1392 ; of 
the Earl of Crawford instead of Sir David Lind- 
say ; of Clan Chewil instead of Clan Quhewil in 
the Act (for although the words are identical, the 
form Chewill occurs only in an Act of 1594) ; and 
of the Duncansons as the leaders of the Raid of 
Angus, when it is well known, and is stated by 
Buchanan himself, that Duncan Stewart, son of 
the Wolf of Badenoch, was the leader,—the Dun- 
eansons, Patrick and Thomas, being only two of 
the principal persons with Stewart. Cowter, 
the name of a Deeside family, is no doubt a mis- 
print for Cowts, or Coutts. 
ALEXANDER 


as 


MAckInTosuH SHaw. 


See Lays of the Deer Forest, by J. S. and 
C. E. Stuart, Edinburgh and London, 1848, in 
which (vol. ii. p. 472) is a long note on the subject. 

GeorcE R. JESSE. 

RusricaL Query (5 §, ii. 128.)—I think it 
may be distinctly said that there is no appearance 
whatever of an oversight in the retention of the 
“Ornaments Rubric.” Mr. Tew, in examining 
Stephen’s Prayer Book, appears to have overlooked 
the fact that the cancelled rubric is in what never 
could have been meant for its right place, the 
middle of the T Now if Mr. Tew will pur- 
sue his researches as far as pp. 203, 304, of Stephen, 
he will find as follows :— 

“The 53rd page of the Sealed Books is blank. The 
54th page commences with the words ‘The Order.’ The 
leaf forming the 53rd and 54th pages has been inserted.” 

From this alone it would seem clear that the 
rubric, having got by some means into its wrong 
place, was cancelled ‘and —— to get it in its 
right one, i. ¢., immediately before Matins, where 
we have it at present ; as is very clearly shown by 
the Bishop of Carlisle (who bases his remarks on the 
Ely Sealed Book) at pp. 127, 128, of the First 
Report of the Ritual C lommissioners. 

But this is not all. Mr. Tew need not of course 
be reminded that though the Sealed Books are 
correctly called the standard, yet the last appeal 


‘ables. 








must be to the actual MS. Prayer Book itself at- 
tached to the Act of Uniformity. This, it is well 
known, was for a long time considered lost, but at 
last discovered in the manner explained at the 
reference (p. 128) given above. There it is said— 

* An inspection of this MS. Prayer Book has proved 
that ‘The Order,’ &c., is identical in all respects with 
that which is ordinarily prefixed.” 

And yet further, if Mr. Tew would have ocular 
demonstration, he may have all that can be had 
short of the original itself by referring to the 
Fourth of the Ritual Reports, pp. 1 et seq. There 
it is said,— 

“The existing Rubrics in the left- hand column are 
printed exactly from the MS. Prayer Book.” 

And at p. 9 stands “The Order,” &c., exactly 
as, and in the very same place where, we have it 
now. In this last court of appeal there is no dis- 
crepgncy (so to say) of any kind whatever—not 


the least pretext for attributing any sort of “ over- 
sight ” to the editors of our Prayer Book. 
Cartes F. 8. Warren, M.A. 


In reply to Mr. Tew’s query, “ Was this rubric 
intended to be omitted at the last review, but left 
remaining by an oversight ?” I would say that it 
is simply impossible that this matter was an over- 
sight. Ifit had been an oversight, the rubric would 
be identical with the rubric in the preceding edition 
of the Prayer Book. It is not so, it is made more 
explicit. As it formerly stood, a question might 
have been raised against any or all of the orna- 
ments of the minister, ¢.g., surplice, vestments, 
&e. As it now stands, no such question can be 
raised with any show of reason. On such subjects 
a most useful book for Mr. Tew to consult is The 


Book of Common Prayer of 1636, with the Altera- 
tions made by Convocation in 1661. Photographed 
by Sir Henry James’s process, folio, 1871. Pub- 
lished for Her M: ajesty’s Stationery Office. Such 


questions are there answered at a glance. 
B. M. Pickerine. 


I have examined the officially certified copy of 
the Sealed Book of Common Prayer, preserved in 
the library of the Cambridge University, and I 
find the Ornaments Rubric, which is placed be- 
tween the “ Table to find Easter” and the “ Kalen- 
dar,” cancelled as in Sir A. J. Stephen’s edition ; 
and it evidently is so because it occurs again, un- 
cancelled, immediately before the Order for Morn- 
ing Prayer. Stephen’s edition of the Sealed Book 
is quite correct in this particular. Although it is 
cancelled on page 184, Mr. Tew will find it given 
on page 304, in the place where it is usually printed 
in the modern editions of the Prayer Book. 

E. V. 

Tue Private CoronersHirs OF EncLanp (5 
S. ii. 129.)—The following passage from Jervis, 
On the Office and Duty of Coroners, third edition, 
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p. 3, gives an account of coroners who hold their 
posts by charter or commission, not by right of 
election or virtue of office :— 


“Coroners by charter, commission, or privilege, are 
those within particular liberties and franchises, over 
which the lords, or heads of corporations, are empowered 
Wy charter to act themselves, or to create their own 

oroners. The Crown may claim this privilege by pre- 
scription, but the franchise is of so high a nature that no 
subject can claim it otherwise than by a grant from the 
Crown. This privilege is expressly exempted from the 
operation of the Statute 28 Edw. 3, c. 6, which confirmed 
to the county the power of electing Coroners, and from 
that of the subsequent statutes relating to the election of 
county Coroners ; and therefore the queen, within certain 
precincts, and the lords of franchises, in all cases in 
which they were before the passing of the act em- 
powered to nominate and appoint their own Coroners, 
may, notwithstanding the provisions of those statutes, 
exercise the same authority at this day. 

“Thus the Mayor of London is by charter Coroner of 
London ; and the Cinque Ports, from their great. an- 
tiquity, have their own Coroner. The Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster have their own Coroner, who by their 
appointment is Coroner for the city and liberties of West- 
minster. So, likewise the Bishop of Ely has power by 
charter to make Coroners in the Tele of Bly; and in the 
stannaries in Cornwall the Wardens are Coroners. The 
master of the crown office, or clerk of the crown, is 
Coroner of the Queen’s Bench, and has jurisdiction 
over matters arising within the prison of that court. 
He holds his office by letters patent under the great seal. 
In addition to which there are many exclusive jurisdic- 
tions and corporations for which Coroners are appointed.” 

MapBet Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


These privileges still exist. The Crown and 
certain lords of franchises, having a charter from 
the Crown for that purpose, may appoint coroners 
for certain precincts by their own mere grant, 
without election. See 23 & 24 Vict., c. 116, 
sect 9. I should recommend Mr. Wess to con- 
sult Comyns’s Digest, title “ Officer,” g. 

MippLe Temp.ar. 

Bradford. 


The De Hoghtons, Baronets, are coroners for 
their Manor of Walton le Dale, and exercise the 
right by a deputy. eS 


Farner Kemswe (5% §. ii, 44, 92.)\—The fol- 
lowing interesting account of Father Kemble will 
be new to many of your readers. It occurs in 
sishop Challoner’s Memoirs of Missionary Priests, 
ed. 1843, vol. ii. pp. 411-414. 

“On the same day as Father Wall was executed at 
Worcester for his priestly character, and his religion, 
Mr. Kemble, a priest of the secular clergy, suffered at 
Hereford for the same cause. He was eighty years old, 
according to a short printed account I have of him, and 
had been a priest and a missioner, in a great variety of 
times, four-and-fifty years. I find in the diary of Douay 
College, anno 1625, John Kimble, of the diocese of 
Hereford, ordained priest the 23rd of February, singing 
his first mass the 2nd of March, and sent upon the 
English mission the 4th of June, where his residence 
was in his native county of Herefordshire. In the 





mission he was always esteemed a vr | om and zealous 
labourer. The following account of him was sent me 
from a worthy prelate in that part of the kingdom, taken 
from the informations of those that had known him :— 

“*T have made all the inquiry I could about Mr. 
Kemble ; what | could learn from those who particularly 
knew him, is as follows:—He was taken at Pembridge 
Castle, in the parish of Welsh-Newton, in Herefordshire, 
by Captain Scudamore of Kentchurch : he was apprized 
of some being coming to take him, but replied, that 
according to the course of nature’ he had but few years 
to live, and that it would be an advantage to him to 
suffer for his religion; and, therefore, he would not ab- 
scond. He was committed to Hereford gaol; whence, 
after some time, he was ordered up to London, and thence 
remitted back again, to take his trial at Hereford. In 
that journey he suffered more than a martyrdom, on 
account of a great indisposition he had, which would not 

ermit him to ride but sideways; and it was on horse- 

ack he was compelled to perform the journey, at least 
great part of the way. After his return to Hereford 
gaol, he was frequently visited by Captain Scudamore’s 
children, whom he treated with whatever he had that 
was good, sent him by his friends ; and being asked, why 
he gave all to them, he made answer, because their 
father was the best friend he had in the world. 

“« He was executed on Wigmarsh, by Hereford. His 
head was cut off; his body was begged by his nephew, 
Captain Richard Kemble, who put it into a coffin, carried 
it to Welsh-Newton, buried it in a church-yard there, 
and erected a tomb over it. Some time after, it happened 
that Captain Scudamore’s daughter had a violent sore 
throat, which was apprehended dangerous, and being 
advised by a devout Catholic, who had preserved the cord 
in which Mr. Kemble was hanged, to put that cord to 
her neck, upon the application of it she was immediately 
cured. Some neighbouring Catholics resort to his tomb 
on the 22nd of August, the day on which he suffered, to 
pay their devotions: once I myself being present, with 
three or four of the family of P , and some others, 
Mrs. Catherine Scudamore, who for some time had been 
extraordinary deaf, and at that time was involved in 
some difficulties, of which she could not be made sensible, 
by reason of her deafness, stayed at her prayers by the 
tomb, after the rest of the company were retired for their 
refreshment to an inn, not far from the church-yard; 
and when she came to them, she cried out, Lord! I have 
recovered my hearing; and effectually she heard as well 
as anyone in the company. These are all the particulars 
I could learn, more than that he was always a pious and 
zealous good missioner.’ So far my right reverend cor- 
respondent. The following speech was published in 
print not long after Mr. Kemble’s execution :— 





“* The last speech of Mr. John Kemble, a clergyman, which 
he spoke in the cart upon Wigmarsh, by Hereford, 
August 22, 1679. 

*« «Tt will be expected I should say something ; but as 
Iam an old man, it cannot be much; not having any 
concern in the plot, neither indeed believing there is 
any. Oates and Bedloe not beingable to charge me with 
anything when I was brought up to London, though they 
were with me, makes it evident, that I die only for pro- 
fessing the old Roman Catholic religion, which was the 
religion that first made this kingdom Christian; and 
whoever intends to be saved must die in that religion. 
I beg of all whom I have offended, either by thought, 
word, or deed, to forgive me; for I do heartily forgive 
= -_ that have been instrumental or desirous of my 

eath.’ 

“ Then turning to the executioner, he took him by the 
hand, and calling him by his name Honest Anthony, 
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said he, my friend Anthony, be not afraid ; do thy office, 
I forgive thee with all my heart, thou wilt do me a greater 
kindness than discourtesy. Then he drew his cap over 
his eyes, and after a little meditation — his knees, and 
offering himself up to Almighty God, he told them, they 
might do their office when they pleased. In conclusion, 
after he had thrice repeated, with great fervour, these 
words, Jn manus tuas Domine commendo spiritum meum, 
Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit, the cart 
was drawn away, and he hanged at least half an hour 
before he was quite dead, the knot of the rope not being 
rightly applied ; though this, as it is believed, happened 
rather by accident than design. The Protestants that 
were spectators of the exit acknowledged that they never 
saw one die so like a gentleman, and so like a Christian.” 

Challoner says that he derived his information 
from “Mr. Kemble’s printed speech, the Douay 
Diary, and the testimonies of those that knew him.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


LAMPEDUSA IN 1690 (5 §. i. 406.)—In Sir 
Kenelm Digby’s Journal of a Voyage into the 
Mediterranean in 1628, printed by the Camden 
Society in 1868, I find :— 

“We were all day becalmed in sight of the Island 
Lanasso. By this island is another litle one called Lam- 
padosso, on which dwelt no persons (according to the 
information by some of my men that had bin there 
severall times with the Turkes), but there is a lampe 
continually burning. The Turkes beare great reverence 
to the place, and allwayes leave oyle or bread, or some- 
thing behind them (through devotion), but they know 
not for whom; and it hath proved very fatall to carry 
away anything from thence, as well to Christians as to 
Turkes, only one may safely water there.” 

Much curious information about this island 
may be found in Hunter's Disquisition on the 
Tempest (a letter addressed to Benjamin Heywood 
Bright), in which he endeavours to identify Lam- 
pedusa with Prospero’s Island. H. A. B. 


Shipwreck of Rogero, the Pagan King of Sicily, 


on the Island of Lipadosa, between the town of 


Africa and Malta, and his conversion to the 
Christian faith by the good hermit, who lived 
there during the reign of Charlemagne : 
“Rough from the tossing surge, at Heaven’s commands, 
Upon the dreary cliff Rogero stands: 
Around the savage shore he rolls his eyes ; 
And, safe from sea, new fears by land arise : 
There doom’d, perhaps, on that dire coast to lie 
A lonely exile, and with famine die. 
But yet, resolv’d with constant mind to bear 
What evil Heaven had doom’d his wretched share, 
Up the steep rock his patient step he bends, 
And now, by slow degrees, the height ascends; 
When sudden to his wondering sight appears 
A sire, low bent with abstinence and years; 
A hermit, by his looks and gesture seen, 
Of saint-like manners and of reverend mien, 

* * * + > 
In converse thus, with steps sedate and slow, 
Together to the hermit’s cell they go, 
Cut in the living rock ; and o’er it stands 
A hallow’d chapel that the East commands, 
Fair, neatly built, and reaching to the flood, 
Of various growth below, a quivering wood, 
Where laurel, juniper, and myrtle green, 





With spreading palm-trees, grace the lovely scene; 

Whose mingied shade a liquid fountain feeds, 

That down the rock its murmuring current leads, 

Near forty years had past since first the sire 

Forsook each worldly pleasure, to retire 

To this recess, where, by his Saviour bless’d, 

He led his days in purity and rest. 

For wholesome food the gather’d fruits he took ; 

To quench his thirst he sipp’d the crystal brook ; 

And strong in health, and free from care and strife, 

He reach’d the extremest verge of human life.” 

Book xx. Orlando Furioso, by Ludovico Ariosto, 
translated by John Hoole. 

Was Rogero, the Pagan Prince of Sicily of the 
poet Ariosto, who died a.p. 1533, the one of that 
name to whom Edrissi’s* great geographical work, 
called after him Kitéb Ragiar, or Book of Roger, 
is dedicated ; and what accounts are obtainable 
in the Mediterranean regarding the good hermit 
of Lipadosa, and the battle described in the Or- 
lando Furioso as having been fought on that 

E. 


island ? 


SyeeEzine (4 §. ii. 4.}—Allow me to quote two 
passages from Greek classic writers in illustration 
of sneezing being considered a lucky omen. One 
of them is from a poem of very hoar antiquity, 
namely, the Odyssey of Homer ; the other from a 
rather more recent production, the Anabasis of 
Xenophon :— 

“Qs aro" TyA€payos S€ pey’ Exraper’ apache Se 

OW La 
opepdad€ov KovaBnoe yeAacoe de TInveAdreva* 
aiva & ap Evpaov érea rrepdevta tposnvéa" 

"Epxeo p01, Tov f<ivov évavtiov bbe KaAeooov. 

ovxX Cpage, © foe ees eTEM TAPE Tactv eTETOLV 5 

TT KE KGt OUK ateAns Gavatos PVyNoTTHpot 

- yévorro, ~ . js i 
mac. par’, ovde Ke TIS GavaTov Kat Knpas 
aAtveou 
, Odyssey, Bk. xvii. line 541 et seq. 
And :— 

rovro 6¢ Aéyovtos abtod mrdpvuTai Tis" dKov- 
cavtes & of otpatiotat TavTeEs put Oppiy TpoTe 
Kkivnoav tov Gedv.—Anabasis, lib. iii. c. 11, 9. 

See also “N. & Q.” 1* §. viii. 121; v. 364, 
500, 572, 599; viii. 366, 624; ix. 63, 250; and x. 
421. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


In India, at the present day, one may observe 
the quasi sign of the cross, which a Hindu makes 
should he chance to sneeze while performing his 
morning’s ablutions in the Ganges. Having touched 
his forehead, nose, chin, and cheeks, with the tip 
of his fingers, he re-commences his prayers from the 
very beginning, and will do so as often as they are 
interrupted by a cachinnation. I have read some- 
where that the ancient Romans made oblations to 
the genius of sneezing. Sp. 


* Edrissi, vol. i. p. 625, D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque 
Orientale, 4to., 1727. 
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Briewne pe Srtnoverre (5% §, ii. 109.)—The 
exact title of Etienne de Silhouette’s work as given 
by Quérard (La France Littéraire, Paris, 1838) 
Is-— 

“Tdée générale du gouvernement et de la morale des 
Chinois, tirée particuliérement des ouvrages de Confucius, 
et réponse a trois critiques. Sec. édit., Paris, Quillau, 
1731, in-12.” 

M. Quérard is good enough to add— 

“La premiére édition, publiée en 1729, ne renferme pas 
la réponse aur critiques.” 

The Biograph ie Universelle says :— 

** Cette édition [1731] est augmentée d’une réponse de 
Yauteur A trois critiques qui avaient paru de son livre. 
L’ouvrage n’est qu'un extrait assez superficiel des écrits 
des missionnaires sur la méme matiére et des traductions 
latines qu'ils avaient données des livres de Confucius et 
de ses disciples.” 

Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 

Kensington Crescent, W. 


“LittLe Poems,” &c. (5 §. ii. 110.)—Mr. 
Bower will find the poem in the Lyrical Ballads 
of Wordsworth. N. 


“Gipsy Queen” (5 §. ii. 110.)—CarMeEnI 
alludes to the recitative and air, tage, thou 
angry storm” in The Gipsy’s Warning, music com- 
posed by Sir J. Benedict. W. Pxttuirs. 


Joanna Soutucote (5 §, ii. 68.)—There are 
several places, both in town and country, where 
the Southcotians assemble. They call themselves 
“ Christian Israelites,” and they observe the Jewish 
Sabbath, and follow in many instances, such as 
selection of food, the Mosaic Law. They dress in 
drab, and have clothes somewhat resembling those 
of the Quakers. But the wearing of beards dis- 
tinguishes them from members of the Society of 
Friends. One of their leading and most learned 
ministers used to be, and may be still, the editor 
of a popular weekly periodical. N. 


ALDERMAN Sir Wituiam Srarves, Kyrt. (5 
S. ii, 124.)— 
“A Paviour and a Stone-mason made a fortune 





honorably, and married his cook-maid. 

“His manners may be judged from the following 
anecdote. At a city feast, when Sheriff, sitting by | 
General Tarleton, he thus addressed him: ‘ Eat away at | 
the pines, General, for we must pay all the same, eat or | 
not eat!" 

“ He was Sheriff in 1797.” 

The above I copy from a curious work (second 
edition, 1800), called— 

“ City Biography. Containing Anecdotes and Memoirs 
of the Rise, Progress, Situation, and Character of the 
Aldermen, &c., of the City of London.” 

H. 8. G. 


Livy (5% §. ii. 128.)—The following quotation 
from Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Mythology furnishes a reply to the query of 
OMEGA :— 





“ Spurilia Gens, only known from coins for the 
Spurilius, whose name occurs as a tribune in some 
editions of Livy (iv. 42), is in all the more modern editions 


Sp. Icilius. 
K. P. D. E. 


Tue Scitty Istes (5 §. ii. 129.)—(1.) Mr. 
Bevan, editor of the Hereford Mappa Mundi (the 
date of which he supposes to be 1275), remarks 
thus on the word Svilla :— 

“ We have to notice a Svilla off the southern point of 
Ireland, which may possibly have some reference to the 
Scilly Isles.” 

He derives the name from Scylla, the famed rock 
between Italy and Sicily. 

(2.) William Botoner, commonly called William 
of Worcester, thus mentions the Scilly Isles in his 
Itinerarium sive liber memorabilium Will. W. in 
viagio de Bristol usque ad montem, St. Michaelis 
(dated 1478) :— 

*‘ Apparicio Sancti Michaelis in monte Tumba antea 
vocata le Hore-rok in the wodd; et fuerunt tam boscus 
quam prata et terra arabilis inter dictum montem et 
insulas Syllye, et fuerunt 140 ecclesiz parochiales inter 
istum montem et Sylly submersz.” 
See Muller, Chips, iii. 344. 

Oxford. 


A. L. Maruew. 


Supposing Scilly to be an accommodation, or 
corruption of the Latin word Silures, the name 
given to these islands by Solinus, we first meet 
with it in Tacitus—as far as my reading serves 
me—(Ann. xii. 32), applied to certain counties in 
South Wales. Silurus, from SiAovpos, most pro- 
bably the derivation, meaning a kind of river fish 

some authorities say the chad—it is not unlikely 
that both these localities took their names from 
the fact of their rivers being especially famous for 
this kind of fish. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Happenuam Cuurcn Betts (5 §. ii. 147.)— 
The square device on the sixth bell of Haddenham 
Church, consisting of a Latin cross between the 
initials “G. O.,” surmounted by a crescent and a 
star, is the mark of George Oldfield, a bell-founder 
of Nottingham. George Oldfield the elder, who 
cast many bells that are still extant in Nottingham- 
shire, Derbyshire, and the adjacent counties, was 
the first to adopt this mark, the crescent and star, 
which appear in the municipal seal of Nottingham, 
being symbolical of that town. He flourished about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. He was 
succeeded by his son Henry Oldfield, who used 
the same mark, except in the substitution of “ H.” 
for “G.” The earliest bell bearing his mark has 
the date 1589. Henry Oldfield was, in his turn, 
succeeded by his son George, the founder of the 
bell in question, who naturally used a similar 
mark to his grandfather. The latest instance of 
his mark is said to be at Crosswell Bishop, in 1669, 
and the earliest at Bunny, in 1620. 

J. Cuares Cox. 


Hazelwood, Belper. 
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“ ABSENCE,” BY Dr. Donne (5 §. ii. 85.) —See 
this poem in the Fuller Worthies’ Library edition 
of the complete Poems of Dean Donne, with 
relative notes (vol. ii. pp. 238-9, 350). 

A. B. Grosarr. 

Sones 1n “ Rokesy” S. 
115.)—“A weary lot is thine,” canto iii. stanza 
xxviii. ; “ Allen-a-dale,” canto iii. stanza xxx. ; | 
“The harp,” canto v. stanza xviii.; and “ The 
Cavalier,’ canto v. stanza xx., were all set by 
Margaret, second Marchioness of Northampton, 
but I believe were never published. In the same 
MS. collection is a setting of “ Brignall Banks,” 
“altered from Bishop’s set by Lady Compton” 
(Lady Northampton), from which I conclude that 
it was published to music by Sir H. Bishop. There 
was also a setting of the “ Cypress Wreath,” canto 
v. stanza xiii. ; but I cannot at this moment find 
it, so I do not know whether it was by Lady 
Northampton, or by her sister, or from some other 
source. A setting of the song “Summer's eve is 
gone and past,” canto vy. stanza vii. ix., as a glee 
for three voices, by T. R. Hobbes, was published 
by Robert Birchall, 133, New Bond Street, with- 
out date. A. Compton. 


th i. 428, 515; ii. 


(5 





“ CHRISTIANITY AS OLD AS THE CREATION,” &c. 
(5% S. ii. 149, 175.)—The author of this book, Mat- 
thew Tindal, LL.D., was the son of a Devonshire 
clergyman, and an uncle of the Rev. Nicholas Tindal, 
the translator of Rapin’s History of England. After 
taking his degree at Oxford, he joined the Church of 
Rome, which, however, he soon left. He was the 
author of numerous controversial works, but is now 
chiefly remembered by the one above named (the 
first edition of which, by the way, was published, not 

.in 1700, as stated by E. J., but in 1730), and by 
his Rights of the Christian Church asserted against 
the Romish and all other Priests (8vo., 1706). 
Dr. Waterland wrote a reply to the former (en- 
titled Scripture Vindicated, &c.), but it seems to 
have been more distinguished by abuse and ex- 
pressions of contempt for the unknown writer than 
for soundness of argument. At all events, it was 
severely handled in a Letter to Dr. Waterland, by 
Conyers Middleton, who exposed at considerable 
length the injustice of many of Waterland’s 
charges, and then, after having, to a great extent, 
demolished the criticisms of his antagonist, went 
on to teach him how he ought to have dealt with 
the subject, concluding his letter with a masterly 
exposure of the really weak points in Tindal’s 
book. Middleton’s eagerness to defend the work 
of an avowed deist from what he considered unjust 
charges, and to expose the errors of so eminent a | 
champion of orthodoxy as Waterland, seems to 
have attracted more notice than his own refutation 
of the errors which Waterland had overlooked, so 
that he shortly afterwards found it necessary to 








publish a second letter in order to defend himself 
from the charge of favouring an attack on revealed 
religion. Frep. NorGATE. 

17, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

Matthew Tindal was about seventy-three when 
he published Christianily as Old as the Creation ; 
and when he died, in 1733, he left a second 
volume in manuscript, by way of general reply to 


| all his answerers, the publication of which was pre- 


vented by Gibson, Bishop of London. One 
hundred and six answers are said to have appeared 
by 1760, and Farrar (Crit. Hist. of Free Thought) 
remarks that it was the book to which more than 
to any other single work Bishop Butler's Analogy 
was designed as a reply. 
Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS. 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


Matthew Tindal is referred to by Voltaire 
in his Letter to the Prince of Wales concerning 
those Persons who have been Accused of Attack- 
ing the Christian Religion. It is said he left in 
MS. a second volume of this work, but it has 


never been published. ELLCEE. 
Craven. 
“British AND CoNTINENTAL TITLES OF 


Honour” (5 §. ii. 23, 95.}—Mippite Tempiar, 
in denying that it is “a vulgar error to suppose 
that a commoner may not be noble,” has fallen into 
the equally “ vulgar error” of confounding political 
(or peerage) nobility with nobility of blood. How 
can the son of a nobleman be less noble than his 
father? He may not possess the political privi- 
leges enjoyed by the father, and, therefore, not 
being the “ peer” of a Lord of Parliament, he is 
only, in the eye of the law, “the peer of any com- 
mon juryman,” but how does this affect his real 
nobility? As MippLte Tempiar quotes Coke, 
allow me to remind him that the same great 
authority says, “ Every Gentleman must be arma- 
gerens, and the best trial of a Gentleman in blood, 
which is the lowest degree of nobility, is by bearing 
arms” (2 Instit. on the Stat. of Additions). In the 
opinion of any herald a gentleman of blood, being 
already noble, cannot be further ennobled by 
being raised to the peerage, though his rank and 
privileges are thereby augmented. Blackstone, 
who quotes Coke, that “ Commoners, &c., are in 
law peers in respect of their want of nobility,” a 
few lines further on speaks of the gentry as an 
order of “inferior nobility,” and also declares that 
Irish peers* are by law esquires (and, therefore, 
commoners). From these facts it is evident that 
both Coke and Blackstone meant (though I fully 


| admit they have expressed it badly) that the Lords 


of Parliament were peers in respect of their polli- 
tical nobility (¢. ¢., right to an hereditary seat and 
all the privileges attached thereto), and that com- 


* This was in England Jefore the union, 
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moners, whether noble or otherwise, were peers 
of each other by reason of their want of it. 

In France, the old noblesse, whose ancestors were 

ers of that country, have never lost their no- 

ility, though they no longer possess political 

privileges ; and should, unfortunately, any English 

statesman, after “thinking thrice” on the subject, 

deem it expedient to abolish our Upper House, 

and succeed in doing so, our Lords would not be 

less noble, though then only politically commoners. 
C. 8. K. 

Eythan Lodge, Southgate, N. 

Your correspondent’s remarks on the manner in 
which persons, not members of the House of Lords, 
are tried when charged with felony, are beside the 
question. Sir Edward Coke’s judgment on the 
point is conclusive as to the opinion of his own 
day, and has never, I believe, been seriously called 
in question. He says, “Every Gentleman must 

armagerens, and the best trial of a Gentleman 
in blood (which is the lowest degree of nobility) is 
by bearing of arms.” Then, after quoting Juvenal 
and Cicero as to the customs of the Romans, he 
continues, “ In these days the rule is Nobiles sunt 
qui insignia Gentilicia generis sui proferre possunt.” 
—Instit. Part IT., ed. vi. p. 667. 


Maser Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Arcuer Fairy (5 §. ii. 21, 94.)—Thomas le 
Archer, parson of Elmsett, co. Suff., and Richard 
his brother, were sons of Archer of Tanworth 
(Umberslade), co. Warr. This fact is fully estab- 
lished by the authorities given in MS. additions 
to Memorials of the Surname Archer (Brit. Mus.). 
The arms in Thaxted Church—“ ermine, a cross, 
sable ”—to which Mr. Gotprne* refers, are those 
of the distinct family of De Boys, whereof was 
Simon de Boys, esquire to Henry V., whose sur- 
name, by special royal command, under the king’s 
seal (still preservedt), was changed to that of 
Archer. Bee remarks on this subject in the 
Herald and Genealogist.) Early last century 
these two families of Archer were connected by a 
marriage, fully explained on a handsome monu- 
ment in the church of Hale, near Salisbury. 

The armorial seals of the early Suffolk and 
Norfolk Archers still exist, and have been described 
elsewhere. 

I may observe, en passant, that there is a work 
on Derbyshire (the reference to which is amongst 
Archer MSS., Brit. Mus.) in which a curious 
error may be noticed, as regards the arms of these 
two families. 

There was a very early connexion between the 


the coincidence that there is recorded in Barbados the 
will of a Mr. Golding Archer early last century. Who 
was he? 

+ 8. P.O. 





Domfront Archers* and Essex. (See Palgrave’s 
notes on Ordericus Vitalis : “ Recherches sur le 
Domsday,” and the rebus seal of S. le Archer— 
Hare, the animal, “cher”—represented in MS. 
additions to Dugdale’s Warwickshire, Brit. Mus.) 
Lastly, adverting to R. C.’s highly intelligent 
observations on the Worcestershire origin of Ed- 
ward Archer, of Barbados (ob. 1693), I am quite 
ready to admit that some inferences of his Suffolk 
lineage, in the work referred to (5° 8. ii. 21), are 
satisfactorily disposed of, and, indeed, entirely 
over-ruled. R. C.’s arguments convince me ; and, 
on looking into the subject again, I find that there 
is additional evidence of my erroneous deductions, 
As truth is the object of genealogical discussion, 
one need not hesitate to admit an error. Sp. 


AvTocraPH or Burns (5 §. i. 283; ii. 11, 
72.)—On Thursday, 18th June, 1863, I attended 
a sale of books, autographs, &c., at Branch’s Auc- 
tion Rooms, Hanover Street, Liverpool. Amongst 
the books were many specially Scotch, viz., Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics, The Complaynt of Scotland, Sib- 
bald’s Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, Rae’s Rebellion 
of 1715, Patten’s Rebellion of 1715, Ray’s Rebellion 
of 1745, Currie’s edition of Burns, &c. Amongst 
the autographs were “ No. 96, Robert Burns, a 
full poem in Author’s handwriting, to Terraughty 
on his Birth-day.” “No. 91” (sic, although fol- 
lowing), “a Leaf out of a Ladies Pocket Book, 
with MS. Epigrams, by Burns, one of them never 
published.” “No. 98, A Copy of a Poem to Mr. 
Syme, certified in Burns’s handwriting.” 

I find that I have hastily written at the time on 
the back of my catalogue, which I have now be- 
fore me :— 

“This was the sale of the books, autographs, Xc., of a 
Mr. Maxwell, nephew, or son, I believe, to the Maxwell 
of Terraughty, to whom Burns addressed that poem, and 
hence the autographs of Burns.” 

I have also copied the epigram said to be un- 
published, and which certainly your readers will 
agree with me does not lack poetic fire :— 

“Grant me, indulgent Heaven, that I may live 

To see the miscreants feel the pains they give : 

Deal Freedom's sacred treasures free as air, 

Till Slave and Despot be but things that were.” 
—the reference being, I presume, to slavery. The 
first lot, “96,” was sold for 20s. ; the second for 
18s. 6d.; the purchasers I do not know. I gave 
15s. for the third. I have no doubt, on comparing 
the words “To Mr. Syme from the Author” with 
the writing of an undoubtedly genuine letter of 
Burns in my wife’s collection (dated Cumnock, 
March 2, 1788, addressed to Clarinda, and signed 
Sylvander), that these words were written by 
Burns. It was, I believe, stated at the time, that 
the words written in a third hand, “ Prirted c. v. 
2, fo. 285,” were in the writing of Currie, and that 


* I assume them to have been identical. 
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this passed through his hands when preparing his 
edition of Burns, which I do not possess, and, 
therefore, cannot say whether they refer to the 
printed copy or not. Wm. Jackson. 


PecutiaR TREATMENT OF Some Worps IN 
PassiING FROM ONE LANGUAGE TO ANOTHER (5 §. 
i. 247 ; ii. 90.)—That words are frequently diverted 
from their original signification, in passing from 
one language to another, is well known ; and your 
correspondents furnish numerous examples of it. 
But I have not yet seen any allusion to that 
change in name and meaning which is produced 
by local dialect. To show how this is, and to be 
as brief as possible, I will merely mention one 
example of such change, which, amongst many 
others, is to be found in the Teme Valley district. 
It is the change produced by the alteration of 
“the” to “thun,” which is common with the 
working classes when speaking of things and 
places. Thus :— 

** Uz hup i’ thun orchard sur.” 

“ Arter uz fell thun oak, ul fall thun ash.” 

“Tse agwain to fill thun hole hup sur.” 

This habit, when applied to names of places 
daily mentioned, converts, in the course of years, 
the significant names of the Orchard, the Ash, the 
Oak, and the Hole farms, into the meaningless 
and puzzling ones of the Norchard, the Nash, the 
Noke, and the Knoll farms, by which names they 
are now known; the last-named farm, by its 
altered designation, forcing those unacquainted 
with local dialect to the supposition that there 
had there been some convulsion of nature, causing 
the formerly (by inference) upheaved knoll to be 
now a hollow, far below the bel of the ground 
adjoining. I could multiply examples of the 
peculiarities of the dialect of that quarter, but, as 
your space is valuable, suffice it to say those who 
are curious in the matter will find plenty of them 
by a reference to Grantley Grange (Tinsley 
Brothers), in which work I have carefully repro- 
duced them. I should say, however, that the 
change of “the” to “thun” is peculiar to the 
south-west, or Herefordshire side, of the valley ; 
and that when it is heard on the north-east, 
or Worcestershire side, the speakers are invariably 
south-west men who have come there, or people 
with whom such men have long associated. 
The change, too, is confined to words beginning 
with 0, a, and h; and w by dialect (wood, ’ood). 
Living in that locality for many years—during 
which time I was brought professionally into daily 
contact with the working classes—I was enabled 
to note the difference ; and I observe the distinc- 
tion in the works referred to. In Grantley Grange 
“thun” is not once named, the locality being 
north-east ; “up i’ the ood wi’ the osses” invari- 
ably. But in Nelly Hamilton (shortly to see the 
light), it is in each instance “up i? thun ’ood wi’ 








thun osses,” &c., the locality being south-west ; 
a distinction which will, I expect, make the critics 
fall foul of me for “ careless writing,” but I prefer 
to chance a cutting up to being locally inaccurate. 
The only other peculiarities not common to both 
sides the valley, are (south-west) “uz” for he’s 
and her’s—his being “his,” and her “hur”; “ul” 
for he’ll and I’ll; and the excess of phrase, “ how- 
sumbe howivir,” “howivir an it possible,” “may- 
hap an mebbe,” &c. The extra o (goo), and a 
(waant), the ¢ for ¢ (nivir), the ¢ for ¢ (ef), and the 
a for “I” and “ he,”—except when emphatic, then 
“T” and “he,”—being used alike by Herefordshire 
and Worcestershire men ; as also the excessive use 
of negatives: “a dunna not lose not no toime, a 
don’t, nivir, ef he do.” Their exclamations, too, 
are singular: “ Ah! look at that now!” “Sure! 
an it be curus, werry much so” ; “Sure-ly now! an 
the Lord suffered it?” “Sartin sur! now be it— 
well!” &c. Altogether they are “a peculiar people” 
in those hop and apple districts, full as they are 
of odd phrases, quaint sayings, and superstitions. 
SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 


“Krxe” (5 §. ii, 41, 110.)}—I think Mr. 
Picton and Mr. Skeat much more likely to be 
right in their explanation of Chaucer’s meaning 
than I am, and [I only return to the question 
because neither of them has adverted to one of 
the difficulties which I found in the matter. If 
we had only the Ellesmere text, the case would be 
as simple as Mr. Picron thinks it ; but, wrong 
as my rendering seems to have been, all the scribes 
of the other five texts erred with me. He of the 
Hengwrt did not apparently know the word kike 
in either sense, and substituted a word which gave 
the passage a like sense to that which I supposed 
it to have. The other four understood kike to be 
keek, and boldly changed it, as one of them had 
also done, in the passage in the Miller’s Tale, into 
look. They evidently did not know the word 
kike=kick, which existed none the less, as Mr. 
Sxear shows. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Picton that a short- 
sounding letter suits the second syllable of the 
second iambus better than a long one would have 
done. Henry H. Gress. 

Aldenham, Herts. 


Snorover (5 §. ii. 91, 136.)\—What is the 
evidence —not mere assertions—that Shotover is a 
corruption of Chateau vert; and when did the 
change take place? In the Patent Roll for 11 Edw. 
I. (1282-3) I find “ Foresta nostra de Shothouere.” 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“PracaL” (5 §, i. 329, 415.)—From plaga, a 
blow= ANY, Dor. tAaya & rAjoow, to strike. 
Du Cange explains it “ Modus toni musici,” and 
gives reference to Autentus. The notion is borrowed 
from the striking the chords of a stringed instru- 
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ment. Hence also plectrum = that by which the 
chords are struck. Epmvunp Tew, M.A. 


“ Etym. TWAaywe, de coté parce que la quarte se 
trouve placée A cété de la tonique, suivant d’Ortigue, 
Dictionnaire de Pluin-Chant ; mais, suivant Lafage, parce 
que les modes plagaux sont moins directes que les authen- 
tiques qui donnent une gamme toute naturelle.”—Littré, 
Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise. 

A. L. MaYuHew. 

Oxford. 


3AR Sinister (5 §, i. 268, 314, 418; ii. 18.) 
—The assertion of M. H. R., that the term bar 
sinister comes from the French heraldry, is cor- 
roborated by the article “ Armoirie ” in Viollet-le- 
Due’s Dictionnaire Raisonné de T Architecture, 
vol. i., in which a bend sinister is — une 
barre. G. A. B. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Rane (5" §. i, 388 ; ii. 133.)—If Mr. Unnove 
will refer again to my little book, Carmarthen and 
its Neighbourhood, he will find that the note, in 
which it is said that Bishop Richard Davies, D.D., 
translated Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 Samuel, and 
2 Samuel, in the English Bible of 1568, and 1 
Timothy, Hebrews, James, 1 Peter, and 2 Peter, 
in Salesbury’s Welsh New Testament, 1567, is a 
translation of the inscription on the monument to 
3ishop Davies's memory, erected in Abergwili 
Church at the instance of Bishop Thirlwall. 

W. SPuRRELL. 

Carmarthen. 

In the “ Breeches” Bible, that is the edition of 
1594, the form “ Rahel” is found, and a long note 
also prints and refers to “ Rahel” in Jeremiah 
xxxi. 15. NEOMAGUS. 


Marcu Dust (5" §. i, 505; ii. 74.)—All parts 
of this island appear i. have appreciated March 
dust. In Scotland “a peck of March dust is worth 
its weight in gold”; in the North of England the 
same quantity is said to be “worth a king’s ransom.” 
To have dry and fair weather in March is so essen- 
tial, as a rule, to the preparation and sowing of the 
earth, and so often has it been the forerunner of 
bountiful crops, that we need look no further for 
the origin of this widespread saying. IN. 

Barnard Castle. 


The value of March dust, I always understood, 
is estimated by the difficulty of getting it: Ist, 
because March is generally not a dry, and there- 
fore not a dusty month ; and 2ndly, because it is 
to be beaten off the hedges, which are not often in 
leaf. E. L. BLeyKrysopr. 

“Carpuus Benepictus,” not “Bratus” (5% 
S. ii. 48, 95.)—I have been familiar with the 
“ legend,” traditionally, from childhood, and have 
heard it referred to by many persons in many parts 
of England. Hersert Ranvowrn. 





“Pentecost” as A Name (4 §. i. 568; 5% 
S. i. 402, 472; ii. 78.)—A “ Pentecost ” family 
has resided in this neighbourhood for many years 
past. F. D 

Nottingham. 


Avutnors WantTeD : “ WHen York TO HEAVEN ” 
(5% S. ii. 47, 96.)—The “ York” referred to in the 
first line is, no doubt, Archbishop Blackburn, whom 
Walpole credits with having been a buccaneer 
and still keeping a seraglio. The other persons 
satirized are all judges, with the exception of Hun- 
gerford. Price, a judge of the King’s Bench, was 
in especially good repute for his honesty and 
courage. Powys, another judge of the same court, 
was no less famous for his dullness. Page, a judge 
successively of the Exchequer, the Common Pleas, 
and the King’s Bench, was known, in his time, as 
the hanging judge. Fortescue (who took his 
mother’s name of Aland) was also a judge in all 
three courts, and, on his retirement, was created a 
Peer of Ireland. Tracy was an Irish judge trans- 
ferred by William III. to the English Bench. 

Ca ms 

Bath. 


Lonpon Companies, or Guitps (5 §. ii. 48, 
96.)—The arms of sixty-two, and dates of the 
foundation of sixty-five, of the companies may be 
found in The New View of London, published by 
Robert Knaplock at the Bishop’s Head in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1708. By the list of the com- 
panies given in the City Almanac for the current 
year, I find that the “ Silk Throwers” are defunct, 
and that the following companies, which were not 
in existence in the year 1708, are now to be found 
among the C ompanies of the C ity of London, viz., 
Basket Makers, ( Carmen, Fan Makers, Fellowship 
Porters, Glass Sellers, Gold and Silver Wyre 
Drawers, Gun Makers, Playing Card Makers 
Needle Makers, Spectacle Makers, Tin Plate 
Workers, Wheelwrights, and Woolmen. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAy. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical of the 
Church of England referred to their Original 
Sources, and Illustrated with Explanatory Notes. 
3y Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. (Parker 
& Co.) 
THERE is not a more indefatigable, industrious, 
useful, and painstaking writer than the above 
reverend gentleman, Precentor and Prebendary of 
Chichester. He must have the rare secret of how 


duly to partition out time, or he could not accom- 
plish the work, which never fails to do him honour. 
Amid his many labours, Mr. Walcott finds leisure 
to send occasionally a contribution to “ N. & Q.” 
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They are always welcome, and fully appreciated ; 

we only wish there were more of them. 

Mr. Walcott engages in so many labours that, 
recently as this “ handy volume” has appeared, 
we are by no means confident in asserting that it 
is his latest. However this may be, there is no 
doubt as to the value of the present volume. 
Therein he has collected scattered materials, out 
of which he has constructed a goodly edifice. 
“Hitherto no attempt has been made to trace up 
the existing Canons to their original sources.” So 
writes the author, and he naturally expresses his 
surprise at the fact. To many, the very able and 
interesting Introduction to the volume will prove, 
perhaps, more valuable than all that follows. It 
is a singularly able paper, exhibiting remarkable 
power of condensation, and serving as a chapter, 
wanting up to this time, in Church History. Mr. 
Walcott states that one principle of the Church of 
England is “ comprehension,” not “compromise.” 
He illustrates this by the directions of St. Gregory 
to Augustine :—“ Mihi placet, sive in Romana 
sive in Galliarum seu in qualibet Ecclesia aliquid 
invenisti, quod plus omnipotenti Deo possit placere, 
sollicite eligas, et in Anglorum Ecclesia que adhuc 
ad fidem nova est, institutione precipua que de 
multis ecclesiis colligere potuisti infundas; ex 
singulis ergd> quibusque Ecclesiis que pia que 
religiosa, quze recta sunt elige.” This, perhaps, is 
the sort of advice which everybody commends and 
nobody follows. A French author had it in his 
mind when, some half-dozen years ago, he proposed 
as feasible the union into One of the Jewish, 
Ch ristian, and Moslem beliefs ! Where canons and 
rubrics are at issue, Mr. Walcott has no 
difficulty in explaining, if not reconciling them. 
Finally, his book on the Canons does what he 
states the Canons themselves do, namely, “ They 
constitute in their successive developments a 
history of the growth of Doctrine and Discipline 
in the Church of England, and especially as they 
are cited or enforced by the Rubric.” We sincerely 
congratulate Mr. Walcott on this most useful 
volume. 

History of the Infirmary and Chapel of the Hospital and 
College of St. John the Evangelist at Cambridge. By 
Charles Cardale Babington, M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Tue Master and Fellows of St. John’s have done well in 

sending forth this history of that ancient Hospital which, 

founded about the time of Nigellus, Bishop of Ely (a.v. 

1133-69), has proved to be but the precursor, through 

the bounty of Margaret of Richmond, of the second most 

important college in the University. The Professor of 

Botany, to whose hands the work of compilation was en- 

trusted, may be congratulated on having produced a 

volume destined to find its way into the bookshelves of 

those Johnians, old and young, who enjoy nothing better 
than that their memories should be stirred, from time to 
time, by a remembrance of old associations. The little 
book before us contains not only an account, with plans 








and photographic views, of the old buildings that had to 
make way for Sir G. Gilbert Scott's magnificent chapel, 
but also, by way of uniting the past with the present, a 


full description of the latter structure. To our mind Pro- 

fessor Babington has adduced perfectly valid reasons for 

the style of architecture (Early Decorated, a.p. 1280) 

adopted by its eminent designer. We lately recorded 

with pleasure the recutting of no mean name on a grave- 
stone in the cloisters at Westminster; it will then, 
doubtless, be a satisfaction to our readers to know that, 
whilst the monuments have been removed from the old 
to the new chapel, the slabs covering the graves of those 
who were interred in the former have been left in their 
_ and that the foundations of the old chapel, not 
1zaving been removed, mark its site, and so form an en- 
closure. Can any one give a reason, for it “is not ap- 
parent,” why, to quote the Professor’s words, “so emi- 
nent a man as Eudo de la Zouch, the first free Chancellor 
of the University, a.p. 1396, was buried in the Chapel of 

St. John’s Hospital”? 

On Certain English Surnames, and their Occasional Odd 
Phases, when seen in Groups. By C. L. Lordan. 
(London, Houlston ; Romney, Lordan.) 

Tue name of Lordan will recall to the mind of many 

persons the same author’s Colloquies on Poetry and Poets, 

which Mr. Lordan, who is a printer, composed at once 
in types, without written copy. This singular volume 
has bad a success which is not at all beyond its merits. 

The present work, which is most creditable to the com- 

piler'’s own press, is also creditable to his taste and in- 


dustry. Some singular names are to be found in these 
groups. We fail to find “Freshwater” among his 


“ Liquids,” and it would be well to note that “‘ Christ,” 
as a surname, is German, and means “ Christian.” A 
great deal of “fun” may be got out of some of the 
names. The Introduction, ‘‘ On Some of the Udd Phases 
of our Surnames,” shows how well-qualified Mr. Lordan 
is to handle this subject, and that he can be as much a 
humourist as a scholar. 


Le Cheval et son Cavalier. Par le Comte J. de Lagon- 

ie. 2 vols. 

Les Chevaux du Pur Sang: Physionomie des Ecuries des 
Courses Francaises. Par le Baron d'Etreilles (Ned 
Pearson). 

La Pluie et le Beau Temps. 

L’ Aquarium d’ Eau Douce, d’ Eau de Mer. 
Pizzetta. (Paris, Rothschild.) 

Tuis is, in many respects, a curious collection of French 

books. Three out of the four works show how le sport 

is progressing in France, and how it is lending, if not 
permanently adding, new words to the French language. 

The whole are elegantly got up, and are profusely illus- 

trated with woodcuts. In the first two works there is 

much interesting information about the horse and his 
rider, and useful instructions as to riding. The volume 
on Rain and Fine Weather recommends itself by its 
simplicity of treatment to every class of readers. The 

Aquarium is, perhaps, likely to be the most popular. It 

is excessively interesting. On this side of the Straits of 

Dover a young student may at once, by the use of this 

pretty book, improve himself in French and Natural 

History. 

English School Classics, edited by Francis Storr, B.A., 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough College (Rivingtons). 
The following are now before us :—Simple Poems, which 
includes well-known specimens from various authors; 
Selections from Wordsworth; the First Book of The 
Excursion: The Wanderer; Thomson’s Seasons: 
Winter; Bacon’s Essays, and Paradise Lost (Books 
I. and II.), edited respectively by Messrs. Mullins, 
Turner, Bright, and Storr. It is only necessary to say 
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that the merit of this series is fully maintained in the 
volumes enumerated above. We can only wish Mr. Storr 
all the success that his efforts deserve. Selections from 
the Spectator and Burns's Poems are promised. From 
Messrs. Rivington also come A Book of Metrical 
Litanies and A Book of Litanies, Metrical and Prose, 
with an Evening Service, which are well adapted to 
the Seasons of the Church. Songs of Many Seasons 
(Pickering) is the title of a small volume of poems, 
which, embracing some that have already appeared in 
The People’s Magazine and in Evening Hours, C. H. has 
done well in putting with others into a collected form. 
The following lines occur in From Jerusalem to Emmaus : 
“Oh, strange, sweet journey! Is it thus, dear Lord, 

That troubled wanderers through earth’s passing day, 

Seeking, yet doubting still Thy saving word, 

Are found by Thee upon their sorrowing way!” 


“Tewrpte Bar,” in an article called “ Bought and 
Sold in the Last Century,” has a sample worth quoting 
of the journalistic ‘style of the period. A newspaper, 
after noting the death of Rowe, the Poet-Laureate, in 
1718, adds :—*‘He is to be interred in Westminster 
Abbey, where Cowley, Chaucer, Ben Jonson, and the 
rest of those people lie.” 

“ Macuitian’s Macaziye”’ will flutter the Shak- 
spearians. ‘“ Who Wrote our Old Plays?” is the title of 
a learned and elaborate paper by Mr. Fleay, in which 
he assigns a great part of Henry VIII. to Fletcher. 
Cymbeline is believed to have been written at periods 
wide apart, as the word ‘“‘ Posthumus is differently 
accented. “ Pésthumus” and “ Posthimus.” But so 
is “ Dunsinane ” in Macbeth ; and Dryden makes the hero 
of his tragedy, Cleoménes and Cleoménes indifferently, 
but without leading to the conclusion that the drama 
was composed at two periods. 


Dr. Cartes Mackay is preparing a work for pub- 
lication, to be issued as soon as a sufficient number of 
subscribers is obtained, entitled The Gaelic Etymology of 
the Languages of Western Europe, and more especially 
of the English and Lowland Scotch, and ther Cant, 


Slang, and Colloquial Dialects. The work will bear 
this significant epigraph :—‘‘ Without a considerable 
knowledge of Gaelic no person can make any real pro- 
ficiency in Philology.— Dr. Murray, Professor of Oriental 
Languages, Edinburgh.” Dr. Mackay demands in the 
Prospectus of this work due recognition of the ma- 
ternal character of Gaelic, as, to a large extent, the source 
of Greek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, and especially 
of the English. He traces its rise from the far East, 
and claims for ita greater antiquity than any language 
now spoken in Europe. It is not likely that subscribers 
will be wanting for a work like this by a scholar so com- 
petent as Dr. Mackay. 

Great Names excite sufficient respect to authorize us 
in noticing that a descendant of the Comneni who 
reigned at Constantinople has distinguished herself at 
an educational examination at Aix. This young lady 
—Colomb de Comnéne—is only sixteen years old. 

DvureaM CATHEDRAL.—In reference to a paragraph in 
“N. & Q.,” 5" 8. ii. 180, J. T. F. states positively that 
the skeleton there described as that of a woman was, 
when carefully examined by Professor Rolleston and 
others, pronounced to be that of a boy, aged about twelve 
or thirteen years. The local secretaries of the Society 
of Antiquaries are preparing a full account of all the 
recent discoveries, and it would be a pity to forestall that 
by any further remarks. 
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Motices to Correspondents. 

G. F. B. (p. 167, ante).—See “N. & Q.” (4% S. xi. 388, 
433, 450). Mr. Norcare, at the last reference, states 
that the earliest mention of the names of the two male- 
factors occurs in the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, 
otherwise called The Acts of Pilate; they are there 
called Dysmas and Gestas. 

W. B.—We cannot find room for this lengthy com- 
munication, but, if the writer pleases, we will forward 
it to the gentleman to whose jocose paper it is intended 
asareply. Our own wish is not to carry the joke any 
further. 

Cier.— Hope told a flattering tale.” The words of 
this ballad are by “ Peter Pindar” (Dr. Wolcot). The 
music of Pray Goody was published as Dr. Arne’s, but 
it has been repeatedly claimed as Rousseau’s. 

J. F. M.—The after-piece, The Camp, was once pub- 
lished in Sheridan’s collected works; but Moore shows, 
in The Life of Sheridan, that it was by Tickell. 

Mr. Trueiove states that it was not he, but Clio 
Rickman, whom he was quoting, who examined the body 
of the Chevalier d’Eon. 

J. C. P.—See Murray’s Handbook for Somerset, for 
the legend of Darrell of Littlecote, and for half-a-dozen 
references to other authorities. 

W. J. M.—* Sleeps like a top” has its equivalent, not 
only in the Italian “ Dorme come un topo,” but also in 
the French “ I) dort comme un taupe,” or dormouse. 

J. R. P. L.—We cannot help in the matter of George 
IV.’s amours, or of his pecuniary doings with Jews. 

J. W. W.—An application to Mr. R—— himself 
would, no doubt, receive a courteous reply. 

Lockwoop & Co.—See p. 398 of the last volume of 
“3.& Q@” 

H. H.—The book is untrustworthy in every state- 
ment. 

G. A. S.—Our best thanks for your thoughtful kindness. 

Q.—Epitaph in Sidbury Church. See ante, 88, 152. 

B. & Co.—“ Every kind of féte” is the correct form. 

K. P. D. E.—Forwarded to Mr. Thoms. 

8S. M.—D. 8S. P. = Decessit sine prole, 

Nov confirms rather than refutes. 

Ancio-Scotus.—Next week. 

CHITTELDROOG.—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”’—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 











